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THE GRAY FLEXOGRAPH—a transparent, indestructible, cellulose acetate record .005 of an inch thick of 18 minutes recording capacity for use with the 
Gray Audograph, the multi-purpose electrical recording machine now nearing commercialization at the Gray Manufacturing plant, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Speak Up; Act Now for Democracy 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


Within sixty days, it is freely predicted that Nazi Germany 
will make an “all out” attempt to bring Great Britain to her 
knees. No one knows what horrible surprises of warfare may 
be in store for the brave defenders of the British Isles, but if 
Britain’s “armies fight as the people think” with our best war 
material support, they will defeat the invader. English men, 
women and children are thinking and acting only in terms of 
ultimate victory for their “way of life”. Although the English 
laid hold of this necessary type of preparedness since Dunkirk, 
they might have avoided their present serious plight had they 
developed this kind of thought five years ago. 

What is the situation in America? We, too, are speeding up 
the production of armaments and the training of armed forces 
—running a preparedness race before a zero hour which is cer- 
tain for Britain and possible for us. Despite the increasing tempo 
of our armament efforts, we are pitifully weak in the type of 
preparedness that will make every man and woman in America 
eager to live, and die, if need be, to protect our democratic way 
of life. We need to awaken quickly to the fact that America 
faces its greatest dangers at home from an alleged ten million 
Americans who, after years of depression, are not in sympathy 
with American Democracy, and millions more who have doubt 
about the values of Democracy because of propaganda from the 
dictator countries, dissatisfaction with their lot, apathy, or 
ignorance. 

To counter these attempts now being directly or indirectly 
financed by enemy dictatorships to destroy our national unity 
from within calls for an effective campaign of truth telling— 
a campaign entered into with conviction and purpose by every 
organization and individual who believes in law, equality and 
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THE GRAY 


MANUFAGTURING COMPANY 


HE Gray Manufacturing Com- 

pany which, until about a year 

ago, was known as the Gray 
Telephone Pay Station Company, is 
this year observing its 50th anniver- 
sary. Despite this half century of in- 
dustrial activity, probably not more 
than a few Connecticut residents re- 
call that Amos Whitney, co-founder 
of Pratt & Whitney Company, was 
President of the Gray Company from 
its inception in 1891 to 1920, or that 
Francis A. Pratt was one of the orig- 
inal signers of the Certificate of In- 
corporation in 1891. 

From the date the company was 
launched to produce the first tele- 
phone pay station in this country, 
(which was installed in Hartford, 
corner of Main and Central Row, in 
the ground floor of the old Hartford 
bank, where the Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust now stands) until the date of 
Mr. Whitney’s death in 1920, the 
company was extremely prosperous. 
Built on the sound foundations which 
Mr. Whitney had created, it showed 
total profits which, in terms of divi- 
dends, amounted to over $7,000,000 
paid out to stockholders. These 
astounding results had their roots in 
William Gray’s unusual invention and 
an original investment of some $40,- 
000 by twenty-five courageous sub- 
scribers which included Mr. Gray, the 
inventor, Charles Soby, the Hartford 
tobacco merchant, Mr. Pratt and Mr. 
Whitney. 

During these many fruitful years 
of productive effort, approximately 
80% of Gray’s entire output was 
“sold” to the Western Electric Com- 
pany. The Gray company had no need 
of a sales organization for Western 
Electric was a subsidiary of the great 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company which, through its own 
efforts in building its business, in 
effect, acted as the principal sales outlet 
for the Gray company. The remaining 
20% of Gray’s output, which 
amounted then to accommodation 
telephone business, moved to the small 
independent telephone companies 
throughout the country. 

This ideal sales arrangement with 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company continued until January, 





AMOS WHITNEY 


FIRST President of the Gray 
company from its inception in 
1891 until his death in 1920. 


1934, when Western Electric officially 
notified the Gray company that it 
was prepared to manufacture its own 
pay stations. Expressing regret at so 
great a loss to the Gray company, 
Western Electric is said to have re- 
minded Gray that it had vainly sought 
from 1926 on to obtain reduced prices 
based on increased volume but were 
unable to secure them, and that it felt 
free to manufacture its own pay 
stations because, as it had pointed out 
many times before, it believed Gray 
no longer had any controlling patents 
in the pay station field. 

Believing its patents to be invul- 
nerable, the Gray Telephone Pay Sta- 
tion Company, headed by George A. 
Long, successor to Mr. Whitney, con- 
tinued to refuse price reductions to 
Western Electric Company. 

Then came the start of a long court 
fight launched by Gray against the 
Western Electric Company which was 
decided adversely for the Gray com- 
pany in 1938. Almost immediately 
after the loss of this business, Gray 
company personnel was reduced from 
400 to approximately 50 employees. 
From a volume of about $2,000,000 
annually, netting tremendous profits 
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(the Gray stock had risen from an 
original par of $100 a share (later 
split 10 for 1) to over $2,000 a share), 
based in the main on profits from 
Western Electric business, Gray busi- 
ness dropped to a figure approximat- 
ting the annual $50,000 salary of its 
president. Despite the reduction in 
personnel, the overhead continued 
greater than the total gross business 
from independent telephone com- 
panies, the only business Gray had 
left. 

Stagnation became the order of the 
day while awaiting the final decision 
of the court in the patent action. 
Despite some new business, the total of 
all business done from 1934 to 1938 
(the period of patent litigation) is 
said to have averaged less than the 
salaries of officers and office employees. 
Dissatisfaction spread among the 
stockholders who, in their 1934 meet- 
ing, named a group of public-spirited 
Hartford citizens as a “Reform Board” 
to attempt to re-establish friendly and 
contractual relations with Western 
Electric Company. Since Western Elec- 
tric had already spent several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in preparation 
for manufacturing their own pay 
stations, this group, after exhaustive 
efforts, saw their work doomed to 
failure and resigned. 

Business continued to languish until 
1938 when the stockholders elected 
at their annual meeting in March, 
1938, a new provisional board of 
directors who named temporary ofh- 
cers to deal with the serious situation. 
In July, 1938, Walter E. Ditmars, 
even then a large stockholder of Gray, 
was elected a director. Afterwards a 
number of other prominent men were 
named as directors, among whom 
were: Charles L. Campbell, President 
of the Connecticut Light & Power 
Company; Parry D. Saylor, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale Company; O. Glenn 
Saxon, then Finance Commissioner of 
Connecticut; Ralph E. Day, President 
of the Bridgeport Brass Company; 
and Burton Bartlett of Bartlett- 


Brainard, Hartford building contrac- 
tors. The new directors, a majority of 
whom are Connecticut residents, were 
immediately faced with the necessity 








of making a vital decision, liquidation 
or operation. They decided to continue 
the business. 


About Face 


Practically the first step taken was 
to amend its charter in order that the 
company might engage in a general 
manufacturing business, and_ thus 
have an opportunity to build anew in 
other fields outside of the telephone 





ONE of the first telephone 
pay stations built by Gray— 
pioneers in this industry. 


pay station business. This was quickly 
approved by the stockholders. The 
next step was a thorough search for 
new products to form the basis of a 
general manufacturing business. Out 
of the hundreds investigated, only 
two have been accepted. One of these 
was the Anemostat, an air diffusing 
device, now produced by the Gray 
company exclusively. The other was 
the Gray Audograph, a multi-purpose 
all-electric recording machine, which 
was originally introduced to the Gray 
company by C. B. Whittlesey, for- 
mer Executive Vice President of the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce, and 
one-time General Manager of the 
Hartford Rubber Works. 

Once the Gray Company had ac- 
quired these two products, it was im- 
mediately faced with the problem of 
rehabilitating the plant, building, 
equipment and organization. The or- 
ganization routine and plant equip- 





ONE of Gray’s 1941 pay stations 


ment and arrangement had been set 
up for a one product, one customer 
business of the patented type with no 
cost accounting system and no set 
method of determining overhead. Cap- 
able of producing a large volume of its 
one product, the Gray company found 
itself with much too much of every- 
thing but business and profit when it 
lost the Western Electric Company 
account. Looking toward the day 
when Gray might regain its former 
position of importance in the indus- 
trial world, the officers and board of 
directors demanded change, and they 
have been getting it rapidly since 





1938. How they have succeeded in 
rehabilitating the organization, plant 
and business may be judged by the 
facts set forth in the remainder of 
this article. 

At the present time the department 
producing Anemostats, sold by a na- 
tional sales organization, is work- 
ing on a two-shift basis. The telephone 
business, after many years of stagna- 
tion, has increased to a point where it 
showed for the first month of 1941 
a total volume equal to that done in 
the first six months of 1940. The 
Audograph, after nearly two years of 
intensive effort and practical develop- 
ment, is now rapidly approaching 
commercialization, with production 
tools substantially ready to make the 
product in volume. Methods of dis- 
tribution are also said to be nearing 
completion. 


The Anemostat 


The Anemostat, consisting of a 
number of hollow flaring members or 
cones placed in a specified relationship 
to each other, is said to be considered 
by many authorities as the most efh- 
cient means for diffusing and equal- 
izing room air and temperature. Un- 
known but a few short years ago, it 
has been adopted as standard in 
many marine and air _ installations, 
streamlined trains, cars and_ buses. 
Among the increasing volume of in- 
stallations are included government 
buildings (Army—Navy—Air Corps) 
ships, airplanes and barracks, includ- 


THE ANEMOSTAT—diffusing device being manufactured by Gray’s 
Spinning Department. 
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THE GRAY AUDOGRAPH. An all electric recording multi-purpose recording 


machine soon to be put into production in the Gray plant. 


ing the United States Military Acad- 
emy. Among the ships on which 
Anemostats are installed are the mod- 
ern liner, the Queen Mary, and many 
other large vessels. Simply designed 
and constructed of aluminum and 
steel, they are frequently finished to 
blend perfectly into modern decorative 
schemes while at the same time fitting 
into any given architectural plan. 

Because of the oft-repeated claims 
of engineers that “No air conditioning 
system is better than its air distribu- 
tion”, the Anemostat is being utilized 
to an ever increasing extent by archi- 
tects and consulting engineers. 


Telephone Business 


As a result of negotiations lasting 
more than a year, the distribution set- 
up was completed last October to pro- 
vide for the distribution of modern- 
ized telephone pay stations through 
six major distributors including the 
Automatic Electric Company and 
Graybar Electric to provide for world- 
wide coverage. Although considerable 
progress has been made in the expan- 
sion of this business mostly through 
the establishment of a sound distribu- 
tion system and improvement in prod- 
ucts, the company is continuing its 
development which envisions much 
greater improvement in the product 
and comparable increases in business 
volume. 


The Gray Audograph 


To give full details in connection 
with the engineering development of 
the Audograph would require far 
more space than is available in this 
article, or even in this entire issue. In 
brief, this machine records electrically 
on an entirely new but tested prin- 
ciple. Some idea of what the develop- 
ment entails may be gained from the 
fact that the Audograph is constructed 
of more than 1000 parts with many 
requiring precision work in their pro- 
duction, compared with the telephone 
pay station which has less than 400 
parts and the new Army Garand rifle 
with less than 100. Thousands of 
drawings, revisions, testing of parts 
and materials were only a part of the 
development program. 


The outlook for Gray Audograph 
sales appears to experienced sources 
as excellent. Its patented structure 
and commercial possibilities furnish 
one of the reasons for the re-establish- 
ment of friendly and contractual re- 
lations with the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem, which president Walter E. Dit- 
mars accomplished after protracted 
negotiations covering more than a 
year of constant contact. Other signs 
for the success of the Audograph in- 
clude the fact that it received the De- 
sign of the Month Award in Electrical 
Manufacturing Magazine for Septem- 
ber, 1940, and that Mr. Orville M. 
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Dunning, formerly for many years in 
charge of research and development 
for the Telediphone Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., has recently 
joined the Gray organization as chief 
engineer in charge of development and 
research. Work on patent structure 
and development occupies an impor- 
tant part in Gray’s plans, for the 
management fully appreciates that 
past profits were largely the result of 
protection and perfection in those ac- 
tivities. 

In addition to its application for 
ordinary office dictation and transcrip- 
tion, the Audograph is said to have 
scores of other uses including practi- 
cal adaptability for military purposes, 
court proceedings, parole board pro- 
ceedings, conference recordings, lec- 
ture recordings, education and enter- 
tainment. Recording is done on a flex- 
ible acetate, non-breakable, trans- 
parent record of .005 inch thickness 
which may be filed in ordinary filing 
cabinets for play-back over an indefi- 
nite period. These records will record 
18 minutes of dictation, speeches or 
other proceedings. After several 
months of field tests, now said to be 
complete, commercial production is 
said to be near at hand. Concurrently 
with these problems, the organization 
had to be rebuilt. Old personnel was 
introduced to the new. Perhaps one of 
the most difficult stages of the work 
was that of proving to company per- 





of space. 


sonnel, both young and old—em- 
ployees with families and responsibil- 
ities, that the Gray Company could 
reverse the downward trend. A fair 
gauge of attainment in this direction 
is the fact that the present personnel 
approximates 250, or five times the 
number employed in 1938. 


Personnel 


No matter how excellent the prod- 
ucts of the plant in which they are 
produced, the quality of personnel 
usually spells success or failure for 
any company. Especially is this true 
in the management category. Let us 
take a quick look at the management 
personalities at Gray. 

President W. E. Ditmars was elected 
to that office in November, 1938. He 
attended the United Naval Academy 
at Anapolis, M.I.T. and Columbia 
University. He was an officer in the 
United States Army, his last assign- 
ment being in the Industrial War 
Plans section of the Army Ordnance 
Department. Upon leaving the service 
he became director of sales of a nation- 
wide business organization. Later he 
became President of The Solid Car- 
bonic Company which, with the 
duPont Company, built and profitably 
operated the first dry ice plant in the 
world. Mr. Ditmars has been actively 
associated with other manufacturing 
and sales activities. He and his fam- 


FLEXIBLE records can be filed in standard filing cabinets and are great conservers 


ily are by far the largest stockholders 
of Gray which today is more nearly 
owner-managed than at any time in 
its existence. 

Mr. B. W. Ainsworth, of Fairfield, 
Connecticut, is Vice President and 
a director of the company and makes 
his headquarters in Hartford at the 
plant. He is an engineer and manufac- 
turer of wide experience, being for- 
merly vice president of The Rolls 
Royce Corporation and a member of 
the British War Mission during the 
last war. Plant Manager is Michael H. 
Flynn, a man of extensive manufac- 
turing experience, who for many years 
was with the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany. T. F. Cassidy, Jr., who has been 
with the company for many years, was 
recently appointed Telephone Sales 
Manager. Plant Superintendent is B. 
A. Ehlberg, also a graduate of M.I.T. 
and possessing a long background of 
plant experience. 

During 1940 the Gray employees 
formed their own social organization 
known as the Gray Recreation Associ- 
ation which elected Mr. Cassidy its 
first president. The organization in- 
cludes as members all full-time em- 
ployees from porter to president. Dur- 
ing 1940, the company introduced a 
participating system of insurance 
benefits including health, accident and 
hospitalization and life insurance to 
which nearly 90% of all employees 
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belong as of this time. 


As President Ditmars sums up the 
situation, ““The advertisement of the 
Gray company which will appear in 
the February issue of CONNECTICUT 
INDusTRY is regarded by the Gray 
management not only as an adver- 
tisement and an announcement to de- 
fense contractors about available Gray 
facilities, but also as the first public 
expression of the management that it 
has substantially completed its two- 
year program of rehabilitation and is 
now ready to realize upon the work it 
has been carrying on during that 
period. We are now naturally anxious 
to proceed with our own production 
and sales. However, we are cognizant 
of the necessity and immensity of the 
defense program and fully in sym- 
pathy with Governor Hurley’s state- 
ment that ‘small enterprise can and 
should have a greater share in defense 
production,’ and with Mr. Knudsen’s 
call for Industrial Volunteers. With 
this in mind at all times, the Gray 
plant and facilities are being progres- 
sively coordinated for both private and 
defense production. This combined 


result would not have been possible 
without the tireless effort of the Gray 
emloyees, all of them, including, of 
course, the efforts of our directors and 
the splendid cooperation which I have 
received from so many other members 
of the community.” 





INDUSTRY 


MEETS 


THE GHALLENGE OF DEFENSE 


VENTURE to quote a portion of 

a recent message if our President 

to Congress: “We hope that the 
world situation may soon improve. 
But we are bound to be prepared for 
a long period of possible danger. Who 
can say, with assurance, that we shall 
not need for our defense every pos- 
sible resource that exists or may he 
developed in our country?” 

I am deeply honored by having 
assigned to me by our President a 
responsible part in this work of 
preparation and development. 

Despotic power we abhor but we 
must recognize that it compels the 
exercise of certain qualities which we 
must voluntarily exercise if we are 
to prevail in times of conflict. Among 
these qualities is concentration on 
definite objectives with singleness of 
purpose. We are a peaceful people. 
The ways of war are foreign to us. 
Our industries are now being organ- 
ized for national defense which, to 
be effective, must be capable of the 
maximum of resistance to attack. 

The modern machinery of that 
criminal violence, war, now threaten- 
ing the very dignity of mankind, is 
enormous, complicated and swift in 
its scientific development. We are en- 
gaged in building a defense which 
our Presdent has proclamed shall be 
able to prevail against any possible 
combination and we will do it. 

But as a producer, I say that our 
speedy procurement of the necessary 
defense implements which our Presi- 
dent and Congress have promised the 
people demands intense concentration 
on production as an objective in itself. 

I think with this before us we might 
realize that conditions 
abroad, which change almost from 
day to day, have tremendous influ- 
ence on our future course in arming 
for defense. You have read about the 
billions of dollars of orders which have 
been placed with thousands of con- 
tractors and subcontractors all over 
the country and perhaps it might be 
well if I gave you a quick descrip- 
tion of what all this money means in 
units. In round figures: 


50,000 Airplanes 
130,000 Engines 
17,000 Heavy Guns 


begin to 


An Address Given at the Annual Dinner, National Association of Manu- 
facturers and 45th Congress of American Industry December 13, 1940. 
By WILLIAM KNUDSEN, National Defense Advisory Commission. 


Editor’s Note. Mr. Knudsen pre- 
sents some of the problems of 
building for national defense and 
suggests ways and means industry 
and labor may cooperate to meet 
the “horrible urgency” for speed 
to meet the challenge. 





WILLIAM KNUDSEN 


25,000 Light Guns 
13,000 Trench Mortars 
33 Million Shells loaded 
9,200 Tanks 
300,000 Machine Guns and Am- 


munition 
400,000 Automatic Rifles and Am- 
munition 
1,300,000 Regular Rifles and Am- 
munition 


380 Navy Ships 

200 Mercantile Ships 

210 Camps and Cantonments 
40 Government Factories 


Clothing and other equipment for 
1,200,000 Men 


I have included with these quanti- 
ties such British and other foreign 
material placed at the present time. 
The program, with all its subcontract 
and equipment features is large and is 
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estimated to require about 18 billion 
man hours, conservatively. When we 
consider this addition to the regular 
production in the United States and 
realize that the larger percentage of 
this load lies in the heavy goods in- 
dustries we are confronted, due to the 
time element involved, with the great- 
est production problem of any country 
in modern times. 


The three factors involved in this 
problem are the Government as the 
customer, and Industry and Labor as 
the sellers. Behind the Government is 
the all powerful force of the country’s 
will and the all important public 
opinion which must guide our actions 
in order to accomplish a successful 
result. In my earlier talks on the prob- 
lems of defense I stated that initially 
the defense load would be superim- 
posed on the regular business of the 
country until it became necessary to 
adjust. The simple reason for this was 
that the contracting and tooling-up 
period would not absorb employment 
which might be made idle by trying 
to restrict regular business during this 
tooling up period. You are all perhaps 
familiar with the initial obstacles 
which had to be cleared away such as 
appropriations, rapid depreciation al- 
lowances and the plant facilities con- 
tract. All these have been cleared 
away and contracts have become a 
much simpler matter as far as pro- 
curement is concerned. I think we 
are successfully meeting the demand 
for spreading the Government plants 
to localities where surplus labor and 
skill is available. We haven’t by any 
means satisfied everybody but an 
honest attempt has been made to meet 
this part of the problem the best way. 
The orders are more than 85 per cent 
placed and we have arrived at the 
second stage of the problem. 


What can I then consistently ask 
for now? The defense job to my mind 
has not been sufficiently sold to In- 
dustry and Labor as yet. The public 
generally is sold on defense—letters 
that I get and word of mouth infor- 
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mation that I get clearly indicate. that 
the man in the street is for defense 
100 per cent and wants to see a lot of 
material turned out before he feels 
secure. But have the two most impor- 
tant elements, Industry and Labor, 
been fully sold on the serious side of 
the job? Conditions abroad change 
rapidly from day to day. The European 
war is gradually taking in more and 
more territory and most of us hope 
that we will have the time necessary 
to get prepared for defense and thus 
avert attack. Well, that might be all 
right and I am not of the worrying 
kind but after all, a war depends just 
as much on what the other fellow 
thinks, as on what we think ourselves. 
So I think that the best and the only 
thing the United States can do and 
must do under the circumstances is 
to prepare swiftly and well to protect 
ourselves—for by doing that I feel 
that we have the only insurance policy 
against attack. It is our responsibility 
to see that this is done in record time 
and that we proceed right here and 
now to show the world that we can 
do the things we have been so wish- 
fully forecasting the last six months. 
I myself have done my share of wish- 
ing and I am still betting that the 
tooling up can be done quickly but I 
have to call your attention to some 
of the things I see which I think could 
help put still more steam into the 
picture. 

Friday night has become the big 
night in most of our industrial pic- 
ture. It used to be Saturday night— 
we have cut 20 per cent off our 
machine time. Can we afford to do 
this? Can’t we stop this blackout, 
this lack of production, from Fri- 
day to Monday and get more use 
out of the equipment? We can 
train the men to operate it. Isn’t it 
possible to put the defense job on a 
war basis even if we are at peace? 
When I think of the seriousness of 
the whole world situation where the 
Americas are the only spot where 
freedom and law still have a foot- 
hold, I wonder if we are not justified 
in doing just that. Have we done 
everything we can to utilize existing 
facilities and offer them to companies 
having defense contracts? Can we sub- 
contract more of our work and spread 
it so as to make speed and more speed 
that way? Every manufacturing con- 
cern which has a defense contract 
should be informed of idle facilities 
in the locality so as to confine the new 
equipment as far as possible to special 
machinery. 





Our machine tool industry is work- 
ing hard and well on their job. A re- 
cent survey shows that of 115 com- 
panies, 86 reported subcontracting as 
follows: 23 reported complete ma- 
chines; 33 reported sub-assemblies; 
80 reported parts subcontracted; 65 
reported expansion averaging 30% of 
plant area and employment has been 
practically doubled in a year. Produc- 
tion of machine tools is estimated at 
a 50% increase in 1941 over 1940 and 
total value, $600,000,000. Another 
valuable point in connection with the 
machine tool industry is that you get 
your orders placed promptly so as to 
insure proper planning. An example 
of this was a recent instance where 
thirty machines had been omitted 
from the original order through an 
oversight and had to be arranged for. 
The machine tool industry has set a 
very good example of speeding up be- 
fore us and it is about the way other 
items of defense will have to proceed 
if we are going to make time. 

The aircraft industry is still in the 
expanding stage, in fact it will be in 
the expansion stage until Spring. Still, 
while the production is far from satis- 
factory we ought to gain from now 
on. Most of the heavy combat planes 
are new models not heretofore in pro- 
duction and this has slowed the job 
up. The engine companies need equip- 
ment, in fact 29% of all unfilled ma- 
chine tool orders are for the aviation 
industry; 37% is for the Army and 
Navy, and other defense jobs; 28% 
is for foreign customers and the bal- 
ance covers miscellaneous. There is 
One question in aircraft which I think 
should be realized and that is that 
one plane is recorded as one plane, 
whether it weighs 4,000 pounds or 
40,000 pounds and whether it has a 
350 horsepower training engine or 
four 1250 horsepower fighting en- 
gines. There is no use worrying about 
the light planes—we can get them. 
On fighting planes we are in pretty 
fair shape but bombing planes, from 
16,000 pounds up to the heaviest take 
time and they must be worked out for 
real production before we can get 
quantities. A lot of work is being 
done trying to subcontract parts of 
the planes to body manufacturing 
companies and others, but this in 
some cases involves design in order to 
get the best production results and 
must be worked out with the plane 
assembler and the designer. Frankly, 
we are not doing anything compared 
to the forecast by the manufacturers 
and the Commission in July, and our 
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hoped for production figures for 
January 1, 1941, of 1,000 planes per 
month, have to be scaled down by 
30% to be correct. 

Guns and machine guns are still in 
the tooling stage except for such 
capacity as was ready before we 
started. However, jobs that are wholly 
on machines will pick up fast when 
the tools are ready because the as- 
sembling is the smaller part of the 
hours per job. The same reasoning 
applies to powder and its ingredients, 
where the equipment installation rap- 
idly responds to quantity production 
when finished. 

Light tanks are being produced now 
at the rate of four per day and the 
larger so-called medium tanks will be 
available from three different plants 
by midsummer. 

One thing however is sure. After 
we have all these orders in the field 
we shall need a lot of help from ex- 
perienced industrialists who perhaps 
are not involved directly on defense 
orders and who can spare us some 
of their time and experience to help 
solve problems which may arise on 
material, machines, specifications and 
design. It has been very gratifying 
to me to see how, during the last 
month, in factories having defense 
jobs, a great deal of study is being 
given to shorten operations over that 
planned in the original estimates. The 
good old American ingenuity is com- 
ing into its own and will help the 
elapsed time on the job and also the 
quality. 

I don’t know whether we have done 
a job yet in helping labor to get the 
proper understanding of what this 
defense job means to their future and 
their country’s future. When I look 
over the trend in the occupied coun- 
tries in Europe, America is about the 
only spot left where law prevails and 
where the man at the bench has a 
chance to make his way without click- 
ing his heels. 

We all seem to be worrying about 
how we are going to divide the profits 
without giving consideration to the 
fact that we ourselves have to furnish 
the price to buy the materials with. 
We hear so much about all the things 
that ought to be fixed right now. We 
read resolutions from every direction. 
It is my sincere hope that we will, 
as far as humanly possible, try to 
wipe out whatever differences there 
may be that do not depart from prin- 
ciples guaranteed us by the law of 
the land. The only way to get this 
program going is to get a concerted 
















effort and a cooperative effort—an 
incentive fired with the spirit of sacri- 
fice from everybody from the bench 
to the manager’s desk. If we can ac- 
complish this, our program is finished. 

Congress has expressed the public 
will in laws such as the Sherman Act, 
the Clayton Act, the Walsh-Healey 
Act, and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. It has specifically directed, 
by the Walsh-Healey Act that certain 
representations and stipulations shall 
form a part of the requirements and 
conditions in Government contracts 
involving over $10,000 and has pre- 
scribed the penalty for violations. 
Congress has conferred upon perma- 
nent competent departments: the De- 
partment of Justice, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Labor Depart- 
ment, each equipped for the purpose, 
the power and responsibility in various 
forms, to enforce the other Acts, to 
determine the fact of violation, te 
cause the violator to be punished and 
the wronged to be indemnified. Fur- 
thermore, Congress has not directed 
that all or any part of these other 
Acts be written into Government con- 
tracts and the considered decision not 
to do so is as affirmative an indication 
of Congressional intent as is the direc- 
tion for inclusion of the Walsh-Healey 
Act. 

I am wholly in sympathy with the 
rights of Labor under the law. I am 
happy to see the published expressions 
by Labor of their willingness to medi- 
ate any difficulty before resorting to 
strikes, but I have also faith in Labor’s 
acceptance of the spirit of fair play 
and the necessity for avoiding dis- 
crimination against industry equally 
as unfair as discrimination against 
labor. I cannot regard our people as 
divided in essential interests so that 
we should consider Labor and In- 
dustry, or any other groups, as other 
than parts of a compact national body. 
I cannot believe that either needs to 
be coerced or purchased, in the in- 
vidious sense. I believe all will do as 
I intend to do: obey the orders of 
the Chief Executive and the laws en- 
acted by Congress, as construed by 
the Courts, and help to prove that a 
free people are capable of self-disci- 
pline and of productive work superior 
to that of a dictator’s subjects. 

Down in Washington we are asked 
if we can do a lot of things. Some of 
them we can do and some we can’t 
but I can assure you this, that the 
group I work with on the Defense 
Commission will do everything that 


is humanly possible to smooth out 
whatever little difficulties you might 
have in the execution of your defense 
orders. We represent you. We are 
down there—you have the work in 
your plants. We hear a lot about what 
is called “red tape” which is another 
name for cumbersome procedure, but 
in justice to the top officials of the 
Army and Navy, we can generally 
get action when requested. We are 
there to give you assistance in every 
way we can and all we ask is, give 
us speed and more speed. Full time 
operations of all machines. Talk to 
your men—make them feel that it is 
their responsibility as well as yours. 
Ask them what they think of a civili- 
zation that drives women and children 
to live in cold and wet holes in the 
ground. We have gone back a thou- 
sand years in the last year. Why? Be- 
cause a few individuals decide the 
actions of Totalitarian nations and 
Democracy is fighting for its life. It 
makes one shudder to think that brains 
can devise a situation like this—where 
we kill the harmless because we want 
to break the spirit of the people. Let 
us work and work harder so that the 
possibility of such barbarism spread- 
ing to our shores will be an impos- 
sibility forever. 

Let’s get on this job spiritually. 
What is more important today? We 
are, to my mind, ’way beyond worry- 
ing about the cost; the laws we think 
we ought to have and the way we 
are going to live when this is all over. 
The important thing now is to get 
this job done or as much more of the 
job done as is required to permanently 
protect our standard of living and our 
institutions, our freedom and individ- 
ual opportunities. 

Let each manufacturer utilize his 
gift for organization to help the total 
picture. Let us not lay-in inventories 
which we don’t need. Let us order 
our equipment to come in to balance 
the operation. Get enough for one line 
and get it in operation without having 
an out-of-balance condition in the 
whole set-up. Sure, we have priorities 
but the best way to have priorities is 
not to have to use them. I am reminded 
of my first experience with priorities 
in Buffalo 35 years ago. I was the 
Assistant Superintendent in a plant 
which manufactured a lot of different 
articles in rather small lots. The boss 
got the idea that the order clerk in 
the office should have a special ticket 
marked “Rush” made out of red 
pasteboard to drop in the boxes of 
material the customers had written or 
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wired for. I protested mildly that the 
foreman’s work order was the best 
way to handle it, but the boss had his 
way and three weeks later I was able 
to take him through the shop and 
show him that practically every box 
had a red ticket in it marked “Rush.” 
So we collected all the red tickets and 
went back to the old system of mak- 
ing the foreman responsible. I mention 
this merely to emphasize the necessity 
for leaving responsibility with the 
proper authority. Most anybody can 
devise a system, but if there is no 
actual experience behind it, it is liable 
to be a hindrance rather than a help. 
We get lots of suggestions as to how 
to speed production and we examine 
them carefully in the light of our 
experience for what they are worth. 
We know we are subject to criticism, 
constructive and_ otherwise, but 
whichever steps we take will be along 
the old line policy of responsibility 
where it belongs. 

I should like to ask your cooperation 
in another matter and that is prices. 
With bigger and better business prices 
generally get jittery and for some rea- 
son or another are subject to a lot of 
pressure, mostly due to conversation 
and seldom to fact. A price inflation 
through imaginary shortages or at- 
tempt to corner a supply brings with 
it all the evils of a total spiral. The 
Commission is studying this question 
from every angle. They are in posses- 
sion of extensive data covering raw 
materials, both domestic and foreign, 
and will be happy to give you any 
information regarding availability of 
any material where shortages may be 
predicted without grounds. 

There is one more point I should 
like to bring before you, specifically 
as you represent the biggest indus- 
trial organization in America. Mr. 
Prentis has given us the most hearty 
and comforting assurances of the sup- 
port of your great organization and 
we are truly grateful, but I am going 
to ask you—all you gentlemen who 
are located in all the manufacturing 
centers of the United States, to sup- 
port a most earnest request from the 
Defense Commission. I have not tried 
to paint the lily in this talk. I have 
tried to make it clear to you that I 
consider the defense effort to date not 
satisfactory enough to warrant hopes 
that everything is all well. Maybe I 
haven’t made it strong enough. How- 
ever, I feel that when you made your 
delivery schedules there was probably 
some cushion in them for contin- 
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THE WORLD AHEAD 


R. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and 

Gentlemen: It is a very dis- 

tinct honor to be asked to 
speak to this group of industrial lead- 
ers. I do not know whether my friends 
who asked me to do this knew in 
what a position I would be placed in 
trying to close a series of meetings 
such as you have had here. I am not 
a Pollyanna optimist, but nevertheless, 
I am an optimist by fact, and so, 
when we have looked at all the dire 
things that may or may not happen 
to us in the future, one has to be 
sure that he hasn’t got on rose-colored 
glasses, and I am equally sure that 
he musn’t have on dark glasses. 


If I had known exactly the atmos- 
phere in which I would be asked to 
speak, I would have read a paragraph 
from a book which gives the life of 
Michael Faraday, one of our great and 
beginning scientists in the electrical 
industry, because in that little book, 
it said something like this: With 
France in control of all of Europe and 
England without’a friend, with the 
heads of all the scientists of Europe 
being cut off and the scientists of 
England banished, what hope can 
there be? 


That was only about a hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, and yet, that 
dire picture disappeared and somehow 
got absorbed in the mesh of human 
activity. And so, in the short time, 
relatively, of a hundred and twenty- 
five years, we have forgotten that 
era and we have gone through one 
almost as bad, twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, and we are in another. 


Somebody said here on the platform 
this afternoon that people were in- 
clined to go to war. They have been 
going to war. I think that history 
will show you that in the last three 
thousand years, we have had three 
hundred years of peace. That is 10 
per cent. Now, it seems to me that if 
we analyze what are the essentials of 
the 10 per cent, we might be able to 
improve it in the next three thousand 
years to 20 per cent. And remember, 
the human family is not a one-genera- 
tion thing at all, and human progress 
is not a one-generation thing; and so, 
if we can contribute anything to the 
system, I think it is up to us to do it. 

Now, this being a meeting of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, I thought it might be interest- 
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ing for you to know what a research 
engineer thinks a manufacturer is, in 
permissible language for radio. Some- 
body said that the only difference be- 
tween pure science and applied science 
is twenty years. 

To me, a manufacturing organiza- 
tion is one which takes four very 
important factors and puts them to- 
gether. They take materials, labor, 
capital and management, and that 
article which they make and ship out 
of their factories is a package that 
carries the services of all four of 
those people distant from them. 


A great many manufacturers object 
to calling their product a crate 
but after all, that crate, that article, 
sold across the counter wherever it 
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goes, is one which carries all of those 
things in a proportional ratio to make 
that article worth more to the man 
who buys it than what he pays for it. 


The other day, some friends of mine 
were sitting in a room and, a common 
thing these days, were listening to 
overseas broadcasts. We were in a 
rather peculiar environment and we 
were getting very good reception. 
Somebody said, ‘‘Isn’t that a wonder- 
ful thing, that we can sit here and 
listen to these overseas broadcasts? 
And isn’t the radio a wonderful 
thing?” 

Well, the set wasn’t a very expen- 
sive one, and I said, ‘“‘Let’s take it 
apart for fun and see what it is. Let’s 
get a screw driver down here and 
take the case off.” We took off the 
case, and then I said, “Let’s call in 
some good cabinet or furniture maker. 
Do they think that case is wonderful?” 
“Why, no,” they would say, “we 
make that; we can make a million of 
those if you want them. Give us a 
sample or give us your drawing, your 
specifications, and we can make it. 
There’s nothing to it. There’s nothing 
very wonderful about that. That’s 
a simple, ordinary cabinet.” 

All right, let’s go a little deeper. 
Let’s pull out the vacuum tubes. To 
the man in the street, that is a very 
wonderful thing because the man 
knows nothing about it, but to the 
man who manufactures it, that is 
nothing but a bottle with some wires 
in it or a can with some pieces in it. 
“Can you make those?” “Sure, there’s 
nothing to that. We can make mil- 
lions of those. How many do you 
want?” 


Well, there is the product. Don’t 
you think that is a wonderful thing, 
that you can do that? Why, no sir, 
that’s a common, everyday thing. We 
can do that all the time. We’ve got 
the factories set up to do that. We 
take the thing apart, we take the 
chassis apart, we take it to pieces, and 
we call in the metal man. He says, 
“Why, that’s nothing, just a few 
punch presses and some dies. We can 
stamp that out by the million.” 








So I said, “Now, what was won- 
derful about that radio after you got 
all these technicians in here and had 
them take a look at it? It wasn’t the 
material at all. The thing that is 
wonderful is that when you take that 
amount of material and put it to- 
gether, you can send out the services 
of every great electrical man that has 
lived since the time of Michael Fara- 
day, and you could not send that out 
if you did not have the joint accumu- 
lation of their experiences.” 

So that package there, which is so 
many pounds, you may sell it by the 
pound but the fellow who buys it 
buys something that a scale is insensi- 
tive to, but has a value far beyond 
dollars or anything else that he can 
enumerate. In other words, there is 
something there in this package which 
you send out of your factories that 
is intangible, that you cannot meas- 
ure by the dollar, by the foot, you 
cannot weigh it by the pound or meas- 
ure it in any other way. Therefore, 
the manufacturer who does the best 
job is the manufacturer who endows 
the material which he sends up and 
which he sends out across the markets 
of the country with most of that in- 
tangible thing. 

Each one of these things has a dif- 
ferent factor but nevertheless, all of 
that is there and all of it is important. 
I do not think that the manufacturing 
organization in general has set up 
before the people what all of the essen- 
tials are. 

I have a friend who has a lot to do 
with a great symphony orchestra, and 
he asked me to drop into the hall 
where they were practicing one day 
just as they were having a little recess. 
The boys were all off the stage, but 
their instruments were still there, and 
I said, “Is that the orchestra up there?” 
He said, “Oh, my, no, no! Those are 
just the instruments.” 

Well, pretty soon the musicians 
came back. Each one took his par- 
ticular place and then the conductor 
came in, and as he led the orchestra, 
my friend said, “Yes, that is the 
orchestra.” But then the conductor 
said, ““Where is the music?” because 
an orchestra was absolutely no or- 
chestra at all until it had something 
to play. 

Therefore, in the thing we call man- 
agement, we have the material, we 
have the apparatus, we have the 
trained technicians, but management 
must furnish a lot of things that are 
just as intangible as that scientific in- 








tangibility that goes along with the 
radio set, because in that management 
that operated this orchestra, they had 
to select the type of program, they 
had to see that the music was avail- 
able, they had to do all of that, and 
the conductor had to time and cor- 
relate all of the different parts of the 
orchestra so that it made a wonderful 
symphonic whole. 


Most people do not think of manu- 
facturing as being a beautifully timed, 
organized thing like that, but if you 
happen to get caught with a lot of 
inventory on hand, the manufacturer 
will know what discord in timing 
means. He will find that if he comes 
out with a product which is not the 
same or in the same tempo of his com- 
petitors, there is something in that, 
too. And so, after all, there is in the 
great correlation of industry, just as 
high a degree of artistry in the oper- 
ation of a plant as there is in the con- 
ducting of an orchestra. 

The most important thing, however, 
for all of this orchestra is the music, 
and the composer who writes the 
music is the reason why you have the 
orchestra, and, of course, I think the 
reason why we have factories and the 
reason why we have machinery is be- 
cause we make a product, and I am 
the representative of the product. 


Now, we have a very peculiar thing 
in this country, unknown in any other 
country, I believe, and that is we are 
troubled with excesses. We have ex- 
cesses of men, material, and money, 
and I should judge from what I have 
heard today, there might be an indi- 
cation of excess of debt. 


The only reason you have all three 
of those excesses, and probably the 
fourth, is because we haven’t got 
enough projects, and projects are just 
the beginning of another type of 
product. You have to start to grow a 
product like you do anything else, 
and I do not think that industry 
goes back to the composing far enough 
to recognize that it doesn’t yet know 
how to properly raise industrial chil- 
dren, and I think that if we try to 
raise human children the same way 
we do industrial children, a baby nine 
months old would have to be earning 
its living. 

When these new things start, they 
don’t start with any great blare of 
trumpets, or anything of the kind. 
This is the 13th of December. On the 
17th of December, 37 years ago, two 
boys from Dayton, Ohio, made the 
first nonstop flight ever made in an 
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airplane that flew 120 feet in twelve 
seconds, and that was a tremendous 
thing, that was an epoch day in his- 
tory as we know now. To show you 
how much of an important thing it 
was then, those boys sent a telegram to 
their sister in Dayton, Ohio, Catherine 
Wright, and they said, ““We have today 
made the first successful flight with 
an heavier-than-air machine driven 
by power. We are very much de- 
lighted and we will be home for 
Christmas.” 


Now, she got that, and of course 
she thought that was an important 
event, so she called one of the local 
newspaper offices; she rang quite a 
little bit before the answer came, and 
the fellow said, ‘Well!”—it inter- 
rupted a pinochle game, I presume, 
and so she read the telegram. The 
fellow said, “Wonderful! We are glad 
to know the boys are going to get 
home for Christmas.” 

Now, that is important for the 
simple reason that these new things 
do not come full-fledged; they grow 
like any other thing in the world, 
and the first product that you get 
from any type of research and en- 
gineering development is the work of 
amateurs, because all an amateur is, 
is a fellow who does a thing for the 
first time. 


Now, all research people are, are 
professional amateurs. We are profes- 
sional to the extent that we know 
we are going to have an awful lot 
of trouble, that everybody is going to 
think we are cuckoo, but we are 
amateurs because we know we are 
doing it the first time, and the chances 
are the way we have done it is about 
the worst way that it could be done, 
and so industrialists come to us and 
very sanctimoniously and reverently 
say, “You boys certainly do a bum 
job,” and that is the reason why we 
are afraid to try new things, because 
we have to try them over, change the 
product, and so on and so on. You 
have heard it; most of you have made 
it, I am sure. I can give you a record 
with all of the essentials that go along 
with that, see! “Now, are you boys 
sure that this product is going to be 
all right? I am sure that it is not 
going to be all right,” and I guar- 
antee you all kinds of trouble if you 
take on a new thing, because that is 
in the history, and so with that thing, 
we start. Nobody can predict what 
the outcome of business is going to 
be. With all of the meetings of en- 
gineers, and so forth, it has never 














been what anybody thought it was, 
and so today with the enormous in- 
dustry which it has grown to be, 
twenty-five years ago if you had said 
to anybody that you were going to 
have highways such as we have, all of 
this type of thing, everybody would 
have said, “Oh, that’s foolish, it can’t 
be.” Remember in that time, the only 
paved streets there were, were in the 
towns and villages. Now that is the 
only place where there aren’t any. 


And so as you go along with this 
thing and you see these various stages 
which industry has gone through, 
I think we are to do as the rest have 
done, look into history. I have been 
looking for somebody that will invent 
a word for me, and the word that I 
want them to invent means exactly 
the opposite to what history means. 
History is looking back; it is the most 
fixed .and unalterable thing in the 
world. I want some educated person to 
invent a word which means looking 
to the future that history does to the 
past. 

We spend a lot of time studying 
history. You can’t order it; you can 
find out what they did, but somebody 
said the only -thing history teaches 
you or the only thing you can learn 
from history is that you can’t learn 
anything from it. 

Now, we have so studied history 
and we have put it in the curricula of 
our schools so long that everybody 
is looking back at history. If you 
drove an automobile looking back 
where you came from, I don’t need 
to tell you what kind of accidents you 
would have, and I think they would 
be the reason we have only had ten 
per cent of peace in three thousand 
years, that we are trying to drive 
the whole procession of civilization by 
looking back, and the reason we get 
sO many surprises is because we back 
into them instead of looking forward 
where we are going. 

So the thing I want to bring to you 
today is to see whether we can’t do 
a part-time job in looking forward. 
The speaker who just preceded me 
complimented our particular profes- 
sion, said what would need to be done 
in the research laboratories, and things 
like that, so I needn’t repeat it to you, 
because I so thoroughly believe in it, 
but most people say, “We don’t see 
very much what can be done.” So I 
said, all right, let’s go back now and 
let’s see if we can find out something 
from this history business that we 
have been working at so long. Let’s 





suppose we had along the stage here 
a file in which we had a letter that 
was written as to the state of the 
nation and the world each year from 
the time we have been able to make 
signs. There would be four thousand 
of them, perhaps. Now, let’s reach 
over and pull one of them out, I 
don’t care what one you pull out be- 
cause it is the same letter. Here is 
what it says, ““We do not see how the 
people who lived before us got along 
with the meager facilities which they 
had, but we don’t see much chance 
for improvement over what we have.” 

We don’t seem to have the ability 
to see that the process of time has not 
changed. It will soon be the first of 
the year now, and we will be getting 
these new calendars, or you will be 
giving them, depending on whether 
you are a buyer or a seller, and as you 
begin to tear off those leaves of that 
calendar, whether it is a daily or a 
monthly one, I would like for you just 
to keep this thing in mind, that be- 
tween every one of the leaves of those 
calendars there is some new process 
or some new change that needs to 
engross your attention to a certain 
extent. There is some new thing in 
that calendar; you can’t avoid it. 
Therefore, we might as well make up 
our minds that we are going to study 
what the future holds for us in an 
intelligent way, because you can do 
something with the future. We are 
in a great building here, this Waldorf - 
Astoria Hotel. At one time that was a 
thought in somebody’s mind, a very 
intangible, a very impractical thing, 
which was not like the building that 
was finally started, but finally time 
went on and it became a_ physical 
thing. The great steamship that plies 
the ocean, when, as, and if it can, 
was exactly the same sort of thing; 
so with the railway train, the motor 
car, the airplane; they were all 
thoughts, intangible and immaterial 
as the most mystic thing in the world 
that you can think of, and today 
they become material realities, which 
for some reason get into our mind 
the point of view that we can’t do any- 
thing with, but we can because we 
don’t know much about anything. 
Look how we have improved in the 
last few years! We talk about the 
plastic age. That is only twenty-five 
years ago since Dr. Bakeman put out 
the first one. I don’t know what it is 
going to be. You are going to have 
a demonstration of these new things 
here in a little while. All you need to 
do is to imagine what you would like 
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to have. If you wish for a thing long 
enough—some great writer put it this 
way: He said, “Don’t keep on wishing 
for a thing too much unless you ex- 
pect to get it, because you will.” And 
so we have lost our wishing ability in 
this country. We are looking back- 
wards too much. We think the world 
is finished, and it hasn’t even started. 
This war will disappear, other wars 
will have disappeared, and out of the 
thing has been a continual upbuilding 
of the things that the world will pro- 
vide for them. I can’t be a pessimist, 
and if I can get the Association of 
Manufacturers to have a youthful 
view, that looks toward the rising sun 
of tomorrow, with the same kind of 
intelligence and activity that they put 
into their regular business, instead of 
looking at the setting sun, of what is 
past, there is nothing in the world, 
regardless of ideologies or anything else 
that you can think, that will keep the 
future from being the thing you 
want it to be. 


SPEAK UP; ACT NOW FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 1) 


justice. Effective truth-telling about 
our Democracy must at once admit 
our errors, point out our strengths 
and compare the privileges offered by 
our way of life to those conferred by 
totalitarian governments. We must be 
able to give strong answers and repeat 
them again and again in response to 
the many accusations made against 
Democracy. 


Although all good Americans can 
enumerate many reasons for their be- 
lief in Democracy, yet all of us could 
become more forceful missionaries to 
the disbelievers and the apathetic if 
we but took the time to read the book, 
“Speak Up for Democracy”, published 
by The Viking Press last November. 
Authored by Edward L. Bernays, 
whom Time Magazine labels “U. S. 
Publicist No. 1”, the book gives a 


crystal clear blueprint of when, 
where and how to speak up for 
Democracy. 


We stand at the turning point of 
history. Responsibility for the shape 
of things to come rests with every 
true American. To the man or woman 
who is puzzled about ““What to do to 
help”, I say read up, speak up and act 
for Democracy—and do it now. 








INDUSTRIAL HEALTH GONGRKESS 


a ROM the standpoint of indus- 
trial health we are virtually at 
war”, was the keynote of the 

Third Annual Congress on Industrial 
Health, held in Chicago on January 
13-15, 1941, whose attendance of 
300, the largest in the history of the 
Congress, attested the great interest in 
the subject. To safeguard the health 
of the millions of workers in Amer- 
ican industry today about three times 
the available supply of industrial doc- 
tors, nurses, hygienists and engineers 
is needed. 


Reliance in the emergency must 
rest not on industrial medical special- 
ists, of whom there is a lack, but on 
the private physician, who should 
utilize every opportunity for train- 
ing himself in industrial requirements. 
Universities and medical societies must 
offer special courses for this purpose. 
The teaching program should prefer- 
ably provide practical instruction on 
the premises of plants through a sort 
of plant interneship for both the new 
medical graduate and the experienced 
physician. Special attention should be 
devoted to the type of hazards met in 
war industries. 


As a general principle, one speaker 
emphasized, it is not necessary to stop 
the use of a poisonous material, but 
rather to control its use. As the tox- 
icity of a substance becomes better 
understood, widespread utilization 
under suitable conditions becomes pos- 
sible with relative safety. Newer 
photoelectric tests which detect in- 
finitesimal amounts in human urine 
and, particularly, blood offer better 
prospect for adequate control than 
tests determining amounts in the en- 
vironment. 


Other methods of detecting and 
evaluating hazardous exposures were 
discussed in a symposium, such, for 
example, as the use of forms for com- 
pletely recording materials and proc- 
esses employed in each department of 
the factory to serve as a guide for 
recognizing early symptoms presented 
by the workers in the department. 
Pitfalls to be avoided when occupa- 
tional diseases simulate non-occupa- 
tional, were also the subject of a paper. 
Many of the points thus brought out 
were demonstrated during a visit to 
the Carnege-Illinois Steel Corporation 
at Gary, Ind. 


By CLIFFORD KUH, M.D., New Haven. 


Chairman, Committee on Industrial Health, Connecticut State Medical 


Society. 


Editor’s Note. In this report 
Doctor Kuh sets forth the chief 
views and developments of the 
nation’s industrial health leaders 
as set forth in the Third Congress 
held in Chicago, January 13 to 
15. They should be of great value 
to industrial management if ap- 
plied to health problems in their 
respective plants. 


The practical aspect of the Con- 
gress was further demonstrated by 
consideration of the most common 
medical problems to be met in in- 
dustry during the preparedness pro- 
gram. These centered around protec- 
tion of the skin, the organ most 
commonly affected by occupational 
disease; treatment of injuries of the 
hand, the part of the body most fre- 
quently injured in industry; protect- 
ing the eyes, whose disability is most 
seriously handicapping; and the pre- 
vention of colds, whose prevalence is 
responsible for most time loss in in- 
dustry. 


As to the latter no specific measures 
appear possible at present. Air condi- 
tion of buildings has been found to 
have no effect on the incidence of 
colds. The removal of contributing 
physical defects, as infected tonsils, 
was advocated. General hygienic pro- 
cedures, both personal and environ- 
mental, are valuable, namely, the 
avoidance of detrimental influences, 
such as overheating, drafts, working 
in wet clothes, overcrowding, and the 
use of community towels, soap and 
drinking glasses. Paper handkerchiefs 
and frequent washing of hands have 
value. The sneezer should be sent 
home. Prompt reporting of colds to 
ascertain a possible common source, is 


advisable. 
Older and Handicapped Workers 


The protection of employee health 
is but one aspect of the broader prob- 
lem of placing every worker during 
the emergency at a task he is fitted 
to perform, notably the absorption by 
industry of older or handicapped 
workers. 
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Two papers which excellently pre- 
sented this important subject, pointed 
out that even though the severity of 
disability may be greater in older 
workers, its frequency is less. Older 
workers are adaptable to change and 
can be retrained. At times it is fea- 
sible to slow the production line for 
the benefit of the older worker or to 
put more men on the line. The em- 
ployment of older workers has a bene- 
ficial psychological effect on other 
workers by increasing their sense of 
security. 


One study of handicapped workers 
showed that they presented fewer 
resignations, fewer absences, fewer 
accidents, less discharges for cause and 
greater earnings than non-handi- 
capped. The handicapped are not in- 
clined to suffer a second injury, as 
is commonly supposed (only 3 in- 
juries were compensable, second in- 
juries in a study of 34,000 injuries) 
and, placed in the proper job, the 
handicapped are just as efficient as the 
non-handicapped. 


Newer methods of evaluating the 
handicapped’s disability are constantly 
being devised. One of these is the new 
functional test of lung capacity, 
which augurs to be of tremendous im- 
portance, because workers affected 
with silicosis are known to have a 
work capacity which is strangely un- 
related to the amount of disease 
demonstrated by chest x-ray. Like- 
wise, new criteria are becoming avail- 
able for more effective measuring of 
visual capacity, including simple and 
quick tests for near and distant vision, 
ocular muscle balance, and color and 
depth perception. Such tests will assist 
in the more effective utilization of 
handicapped workers and, conse- 
quently, may prove of unexpected 
significance in the emergency. 


A participant in the Congress could 
not fail to feel that the free and 
democratic discussion of mutual prob- 
lems as exemplified by the Congress, 
is the first requisite to the solution of 
the many problems, medical and non- 
medical, facing American industry 
today. 


NEW LONDON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


DISTINCTIVE two-year engin- 
eering program to furnish ade- 
quately prepared men both for 


Editor’s Note. This is one of an intermittent series of articles outlining 
the work and objectives of Connecticut’s educational institutions. Read- 
ing this one should prove profitable to manufacturers seeking a source 


the defense program and for the nor- 
mal industrial organization of the 
country is being conducted at the New 
London Junior College. The program, 
now in its second year, is the result of 
careful planning by educators and an 
advisory committee of the Norwich 
section, American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 

The purpose of the program is to 
give the students an adequate knowl- 
edge of machine manipulation, a thor- 
ough training in drafting and design- 
ing, and extensive instruction in math- 
ematics, physics, mechanics of ma- 
terials, and other technical subjects. It 
also furnishes background college-level 
courses, and other activities which 
make for a well-trained and well- 
educated person. 

Each student is at work on a prac- 
tical problem in the machine shop, 
sometimes alone and sometimes in co- 
operation with several other students. 
At the present time several students 
are reassembling and preparing for 
operation a valuable 25 horsepower 
Diesel engine of the latest type. An- 
other has finished his drawing of new 
bushings for a secondhand motor gen- 
erator acquired by the college, and at 
the moment is turning them out on 
one of the lathes. A needed milling 
machine, vise and considerable equip- 
ment for the physics and other science 
courses have been completed. A hack 
saw now operating with a friction 
drive is being redesigned and rebuilt 
with a gear drive, by the students. 
Numerous other projects await their 
attention as the present ones are com- 
pleted. 

The machine shop, while small, in- 
cludes a number of engine lathes, 
shaper, planer, drill presses, benches 
with vises, power grinder and arbor 
press. The machines are individually 
powered and adequately  safety- 
guarded. A small tool crib forms part 
of the shop. The students are acquir- 
ing practice and facility in recon- 
structing machine tools; several of the 
machines now in the shop have been 
rebuilt at the college. 

Adjoining the shop on one side is 
the science laboratory, well-equipped 
for work in chemistry, physics, and 
other sciences. On the other side is a 
new addition which houses the draft- 


of manpower trained for defense work. 





VIEW of drafting and designing student group. 


ing classes and the engineering lab- 
oratory equipment. In the basement 
of the same building, known as the 
Science-Engineering Building, a small 
forge and heat treating shop is being 
prepared. The engineering equipment 
is being added to from time to time 
by generous friends of the college. 

The machine shop and the drafting 
room form the core about which all 
courses are organized. The design made 
in the drafting room is developed in 
the shop. Many of the problems of the 
drafting room grow out of the de- 
mands of the shop. The sciences, pure 
and applied, eventually lead to an in- 
creased ability to work in both draft- 
ing room and shop. 

The program has grown out of a 
study of two-year engineering work as 
offered by the large junior colleges on 
the west coast, several surveys of the 
needs of industry, discussions with 
manufacturers, and finally a consider- 
ation of all this information by an ad- 
visory group of engineers. These en- 
gineers, designated by the Norwich 
section, American Society of Mechan- 
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ical Engineers, are: chairman, Edward 
Dennison, chief research engineer of 
the Electric Boat Company of Groton, 
Connecticut; Walter Beaney, turbine 
and production engineer at the D. E. 
Whiton Machine Company of New 
London, Connecticut; and Achilles D. 
Andriola, engineer in charge of engine 
calculations at the Electric Boat Com- 
pany at Groton, Connecticut. The 
members of this committee, cooperat- 
ing closely with the administration of 
the college, spent many hours of work 
in preparing a program designed to 
accomplish the following purposes: 

1. The ability to handle machine 
tools and machines and to understand 
their design, use, operation, and limi- 
tations. 

2. The ability to go directly to a 
drafting board of a first-class indus- 
trial organization. 

3. An understanding of industrial 
organization and management. 

4. A thorough grounding in the 
theoretical bases of engineering inso- 
far as they can be given in two years. 











§. An understanding of the social, 
political, and scientific world in which 
we live, with a view to achieving a 
high level of personal integrity and 
social responsibility. 

The drafting room preparation con- 
sists of considerable college-level 
theory as well as practice. Each student 
acquires the following background 
during his two years of study: 

(a) A full semester of mechanics 
with particular emphasis on forces, 
motions and machines. 

(b) A full year of engineering 
drafting with emphasis on funda- 
mentals. 

(c) A second year of drafting, in- 
cluding mechanisms of all kinds and 
leading to simple machine design. 

(d) A full year of mechanics of 
materials with the specific purpose of 
applying it in machine design. 

(e) A year of calculus and a year 
of shop mathematics as tool subjects. 

The relationship with the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers is a 
happy one. The Norwich section holds 
its meetings at the college, the students 
are invited to all of its meetings and 
attend them regularly. Its technical 
library is housed in the engineering 
wing and is available to both members 
of the society and the engineering 
students of the college. 

The engineering program is based 
upon an assumption that the technical 
forces of industry may be divided, 
very roughly, into three groups. The 
first group consists of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. They are better versed 
in the manipulation of machines than 
in setting up and understanding them 
and their relationship to the industrial 
organization. A second group consists 
of the graduates of four-year engineer- 
ing colleges and schools. These men 
are often especially concerned with 
planning in its manifold ramifications, 
and with the necessary theory which 
underlies practice. The third group 
occupies an area which lies between 
the other two. It is not a well-defined 
area but it may be said to be one for 
which a technical or trade school of 
secondary level gives inadequate pre- 
paration and for which a four-year 
engineering education is not necessary. 
Most of its members are concerned 
directly with production. 

There is evidence that industry has 
need of a very substantial number of 
young men to fill jobs in the third 
group mentioned, which may be 


termed the semi-professional group. 
The expanding defense program is 
creating an immediate need for many 





workers with an education and train- 
ing of a different sort than that which 
is being provided through the valuable 
short courses designed to develop 
specified skills. It is estimated that in- 
dustry normally needs from six to 
seven times as many semi-professional 
technicians as fully trained engineers. 
The graduates of New London Junior 
College expect to start at the bottom 
of the industrial ladder, work hard, 
and show, over a period of time, their 
ability to accept responsibility, meet 
new problems resourcefully, adjust to 
their fellow workers and the manage- 
ment, and always do a workman-like 
job. 

The college, a non-profit organi- 
zation, was made possible by a group 
of public spirited men and women 
who were encouraged by the generous 
gift of a beautiful forty-six acre, sea- 
side campus. Ninety young men and 
women from five states constitute the 
unusually wholesome, eager, and 
friendly student body. In addition to 
its engineering course the college 
offers programs in business, secretarial 
science, and home management, all of 
which are completed in two years. It 
also offers a one or two-year general 
or exploratory program adapted to the 
needs and interests of the individual 
student. A limited number of students 
desiring to transfer with advanced 
standing to four year colleges and 
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VIEW of students operating machines in the college machine shop. 
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universities are accepted. Several 
young but very able students are 
obtaining a year of college experience 
in a small and friendly group while 
achieving the maturity which they 
should have when they enter large 
four-year technical schools, colleges 
and universities. 

Plans are now being made to offer 
next year a two-year course in In- 
dustrial Management for young men 
who are interested in the business side 
of industry, while an Industrial Secre- 
tarial course is being planned for both 
young men and women. 

The college seeks earnestly to learn 
more and more about the personnel 
needs of industry and the best kind of 
education for the semi-professional 
group. It seeks to widen its circle of 
friends and supporters among manu- 
facturers and it welcomes each oppor- 
tunity to discuss the program with 
them. Visitors are always welcome, 
for it is believed that as the work 
becomes more generally understood, 
the College can make an increasingly 
significant contribution to the indus- 
trial community. The college looks 
forward to the day when manufac- 
turers may care to establish scholar- 
ships for eligible high school graduates 
who, with such assistance, may obtain 
an intensive and practical, two-year 
college education which will enhance 
their value to industry and to society. 
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Acquisition 


CAPTAIN BORIS SERGIEVSKY, 
noted flier and a former test pilot 
for Igor Sikorsky, has entered the 
manufacturing field for airplane parts 
as one of the incorporators of a new 
Bridgeport firm to be known as The 
Air Parts, Incorporated. Work started 
January 15 and_ will contribute 
towards the speeding up of airline pro- 
duction in the nation’s defense pro- 
gram. The new factory employing 
200 skilled mechanics will turn out 
airplane parts on a sub-contract basis, 
Capt. Sergievsky said. 

The Office of the Secretary of State 
in Hartford granted The Air Parts, 
Inc. a certificate of incorporation on 
December 17. The authorized capital 
was listed at $25,000 preferred and 
200 shares of common no-par value 
stock. The amount of capital on hand 
at the start of business was listed as 
$25,000. Murray Reiffin, of New 
York, and Irving A. Isaacs, of Scars- 
dale, New York, also are listed as in- 
corporators. 


x kw * 


THE CLAIRGLOW MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, makers of 
metal and wire display cabinets and 
industrial finishes, will begin oper- 
ations in Portland early in 1941 in a 
one-story plant. The building which 
has 6,500 square feet of floor space 
has been completely modernized and 
machinery is now being installed. Ap- 
proximately 25 persons will be em- 
ployed at first, but more employees 
will be added as business expands. The 
display cabinets will be sold to manu- 
facturers for use in displaying their 
products in retail and wholesale out- 
lets. Clairglow will also do industrial 
finishing. 


NEWS 


ESSEX will be the site for a new 
firm to be known as the Pulverized 
Metals Corporation which will operate 
a foundry for the smelting, melting, 
pouring, casting, moulding, crushing 
and pulverizing of metals; also to 
grind, plane, finish, manufacture, pur- 
chase and sell tools, implements, 
gauges, steam specialties, machinery 
and similar articles. The authorized 
capital stock is $75,000, divided into 
250 shares of preferred stock of the 
par value of $100 and 10,000 shares 
of common stock with a par value 
of $5, and $1,000 is the amount with 
which the corporation will commence 
business. Incorporators of the business 
are Arthur M. Krudmann, Doris E. 
Newman and Marie L. Cianci of New 
York City. 


xk * 


A NEW INDUSTRY to be located 
in the Quinebaug Mills seems assured 
to Danielson. The advancing of a loan 
of $15,000 to the new corporation has 
moved forward so rapidly that the 
entire picture seems very bright. It is 
said that some of Danielson’s very 
best financial, engineering and pro- 
duction minds have gone exhaustively 
into the proposition as submitted for 
consideration and have come to the 
conclusion that it is an industrial op- 
portunity the community cannot 
afford to overlook, regardless of such 
financial risk as may be entailed. Ac- 
tion is under way for transferring title 
of the Quinebaug Mills from their 
present owners, the Wauregan-Quine- 
baug Mills, Inc., to the new ones—a 
Connecticut corporation, it was 
learned. 


xk &® * 
A NEW CORPORATION, An- 


dover Kent, Inc., has taken over the 


FORUM 


Middletown factory of Remington- 
Rand which has been idle since last 
May. The firm will make munitions, 
although operations will be delayed 
for some months until tools for manu- 
facture are ready to produce. 

Other Middletown industries have 
already been given pieces of National 
Defense work. So far almost half a 
million dollars in orders have been 
placed among the Russell Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Goodyear Rubber 
Company, the Lyman Gun Sight Cor- 
poration of Middlefield, the Welker 
Manufacturing Company of Crom- 
well, and the Frissell Fabric Company. 


Calendar 


AT THE December meeting of the 
Connecticut Vegetable Growers’ As- 
sociation, held at the Hotel Garde in 
Hartford, two _ resolutions were 
adopted as follows: (1) “Resolved 
that inasmuch as food is the basis of 
human life and that inasmuch as the 
Connecticut Vegetable Growers in 
convention assembled anticipate a 
serious labor shortage and possible re- 
duction in necessary food production 
this coming spring and summer, we 
hereby request the cooperation and 
help, in solving this problem, of 
Chambers of Commerce, State Manu- 
facturers’ Association, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Connecticut 
Agricultural Council, and make a 
special appeal through the Northeast 
Vegetable and Potato Council.” (2) 
“Resolved that the Government 
equalize payment on vegetables in 
parity with tobacco and potatoes, also 
better vegetable acreage control in 
Connecticut Valley.” 


“Goods Well Displayed ... . 


are half sold.” An old saying, but truer today than ever. 
Never has business been so keenly alive to the value 
of cartons and displays that catch the friendly 


notice of shoppers—that cash in on eye appeal 
at point-of-sale. 


Haven’t you room for a new Robertson 
idea at your place? Let’s talk about it— 


maybe we can start something. 
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CONFERENCES on economic topics 
of current interest are being held 
under the auspices of the Connecticut 
Economic Council in Bushnell Memo- 
rial Hall during January, February 
and March. The remainder of this 
year’s schedule follows: February 17 
—‘The World’s Economic Situation 
Today”, Neil Carothers, Professor of 
Business Administration, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; March 3—“Can Democracy 
Secure Maximum Production?”, Ralph 
E. Flanders, President of Jones and 
Lamson Machine Company; March 17 
—“Our Economic Responsibilities”, 
Fred I. Kent, Bankers Trust Company. 
Tickets may be obtained by applica- 
tion at Bushnell Memorial Hall, at 
Gallup & Alfred, Inc. and at the 
ofices of the Connecticut Economic 
Council. 


xk 


A SERIES OF MEETINGS to be held 
during February, March and April by 
the New Haven Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants will include these subjects: “In- 
flation”, February 4; “Income Tax 
problems created by the First and Sec- 
ond Revenue Act of 1940”, February 
11; “Controversial problems arising in 
the Observance of Industrial Law”, 
March 11 (part No. 2 of this subject 
will be continued at the March 18th 
meeting); “Group discussion of 
Troublesome Accounting Problems”, 
April 1. The meetings will be held 
from 7:30 P. M. to 10:00 P. M. in 
the Faculty Room, Strathcona Hall, 
Yale University, corner Grove and 
Prospect Streets in New Haven. 


xk 


SPEAKING AT A JOINT MEET- 
ING of the Meriden Manufacturers’ 
and Employers’ Association held in 
Meriden January 16th, Dr. McCul- 
loch outlined the efforts on the part of 
the State Board of Education to re- 
direct schools of the state toward more 
practical education and learning. He 
also explained the state board’s pro- 
gram for the year. Dr. McCulloch ap- 
peared at the meeting in place of Dr. 
Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner 
of Education, who was unable to be 
present. 

A noonday luncheon was served to 
guests at the meeting held in the 
Home Club, under the direction of 
William J. Wilcox, Secretary of the 
Manufacturers Association. They in- 
cluded Raymond N. Brown, Super- 
intendent of the Meriden Public 





Schools; Raymond P. Walker, prin- 
cipal of the high school; Roy L. Mc- 
Laughlin, Superintendent of the State 
School for Boys; Lawrence A. Smith, 
Director of the Meriden Trade School; 
John R. Feegel, State Commander of 
the American Legion; Charles A. 
Newton, Executive Secretary of the 
Meriden Chamber of Commerce, and 
Frank Geiger, of the Connecticut 
State Employment Service. 


xk * 


C.1.0. SECRETARY, James B. 
Carey, of Washington, D. C., spoke 
on the subject of “Labor and National 
Defense” at the Bridgeport Sunday 
Evening Community Forum, United 
Church, January 19. This is the first 
of two programs on the national de- 
fense program presented by the Forum. 
The second, “Industry and National 
Defense”, will be discussed by H. 
Smith Richardson, Director of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
January 26. 





Celebration 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS COMPANY delivered its first 
Garand rifle to be produced on a com- 
mercial assembly, Friday, January 10 
amid ceremonies attended by Major 
General Charles M. Wesson, army 
chief of ordnance; Brigadier Generals 
C. T. Harris and Burton O. Lewis of 
the Ordnance Office; Brigadier Gen- 
eral G. H. Stewart, commanding of- 
ficer of the Springfield Armory; Col- 
onel Frederick H. Payne, Chief of the 
Hartford Ordnance District; and 
Joseph B. Ely, Philip B. Stanley, 
assistant chiefs of the Hartford Ord- 
nance District; Colonel L. A. Codd 
of the Army Ordnance Association 
and other army officers and numerous 
industrial executives. The gun was 
tested by John C. Garand, inventor of 
the rifle and delivered to Major Gen- 
eral Wesson. Winchester is producing 
on an order received sometime ago for 
65,000 of these rifles, which up until 
January 10, had been produced ex- 
clusively at the Springfield Armory, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The army 
was said to have approximately 100,- 
000 of these on hand at the time Win- 
chester started into production. 

On the basis of army tests, the 
Garand “M-1” semi-automatic rifle is 
said to be the most effective infantry 
shoulder weapon in the world, increas- 
ing infantry fire power to nearly two 
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and one-half times that of infantry 
equipped with the Springfield rifle it 
is replacing. 


Defense 


AN ORDNANCE OFFICE of the 
War Department has been established 
in Bridgeport, headed by Major Stuart 
Naramore. The office will handle all 
ordnance functions in a section com- 
prising most of Fairfield county. 
Other sub-offices have been set up in 
New Haven, Hartford, Waterbury 
and Springfield where manufacturers 
may obtain any information they are 
seeking. 

The Bridgeport office, which has 
assumed the administrative, fiscal, per- 
sonnel, inspection, engineering and 
contract negotiation duties of the 
main office, is now located in the 
Bridgeport Brass Company plant, but 
is expanding so rapidly that it will be 
necessary to move to other quarters 
within six weeks, the ordnance inspec- 
tor stated. 


x kk 


MAYOR McLEVY OF BRIDGE- 
PORT, speaking at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Bridgeport Chamber of 
Commerce, January 6th, stressed the 
fact that not a single anti-aircraft 
gun nor a single “defensive program 
or project has been set up in Bridge- 
port to protect the city’s essential war 
industries.”” He also pointed out that 
drafting of Bridgeport’s newly ap- 
pointed firemen and policemen who 
were named through civil service, 
would cripple the foundation of the 
defense system established by the city. 
The mayor further warned the people 
of Bridgeort against falling ‘“‘asleep 
at the switch” or being “lulled into a 
feeling of false security because we 
read about what is going on so far as 
defense programs are concerned.” 
Among the most important obser- 
vations made by Mayor McLevy dur- 
ing his talk were the following: 
“Suppose a major catastrophe hap- 
pens to one of these vital industries? 
Do you think that you are going to 
get them rebuilt right away, if ever? 
The whole program is to take many of 
these major industries out of the New 
England area and the Atlantic sea- 
board and build them in the cornfields 
of the Middle West. Don’t you think 
that it is time for the people of this 
vicinity and this section of the country 
to do something about defense them- 
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“Have we done everything we can to utilize existing facilities and 
offer them to companies having defense contracts? Can we sub- 
contract more of our work and spread it so as to make speed and 
more speed that way? Every manufacturing concern which has a 
defense contract should be informed of idle facilities in the locality 


so as to confine the new equipment as far as possibe to special 
machinery.” 


This is in effect a call for Industrial Volunteers and in simple lan- 
guage we can all understand. 


In direct response to Mr. Knudsen we take this means and oppor- 
tunity to inform defense contractors that we have available facilities 
for punch pressing, milling, drilling and profiling. 


Jd Zhai 
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selves? I do. . . It isn’t only a ques- 
tion of destruction. It is a question of 
retaining the industries that we have 
here. After all, the building of defense 
bases three or four hundred miles out 
in the ocean may be good but you 
have got to build something right close 
here in order to protect our own in- 
terests and our own industries, and | 
feel that we ourselves should be alert. 
We should be demanding that some- 
thing be done about this extremely 
important condition that prevails in 
the Bridgeport area.” 


Development 


BRIDGEPORT is now said to be con- 
sidering inquiries for factory space or 
locations made by some 35 concerns. 

According to Raymond French, 
Industrial Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, papers were almost 
signed for locating a canning factory 
to be owned and operated by the 
British Purchasing Commission when 
it was discovered that canning fumes 
would make living conditions unpleas- 
ant for some distance from the plant. 
He stated that he had recommended 
Milford and that an announcement 
would soon be made by the British 
firm about a plant there employing 
some 250 to 300 persons. 


xk 
NEW DEPARTURE factory build- 
ings in Elmwood containing some 
200,000 square feet of floor space, 
were recently sold to the Industrial 
Estates, Inc., of New York City. It 
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is understood that this space will be 
rented either in part or whole at rea- 
sonable rates, thus opening up the 
possibility for the location of a num- 
ber of new industrial enterprises in the 
greater Hartford area. 


Died 


HENRY JONES BLAKESLEE, 64, 
inventor of the electric meter tester 
and founder, president and treasurer 
of The States Company of Hartford, 
manufacturers of meter testing equip- 
ment, died early Sunday, January 19, 
at his home in Marlborough, Connecti- 
cut, after a short illness. 

A native of Hartford, but a resi- 
dent of Marlborough for fourteen 
years, Mr. Blakeslee held some thirty 
patents for meter testing equipment 
and on February 16, 1940, was one of 
the thirteen inventors honored as a 
Modern Pioneer at a banquet held at 
the Hartford Club on the occasion of 
the 150th Anniversary of the U. S. 
Patent System. He was one of thirteen 
Connecticut inventors and developers 
selected by the Awards Committee 
named by the National Association of 
Manufacturers to discover those in- 
ventors and developers throughout the 
United States who have contributed 
most to the development of our ma- 
terial civilization during the past 
twenty-five years. 

Born in Hartford, August 15, 
1876, a son of Villa Blakeslee, founder 
of the Skat Soap Company, West Hart- 
ford, and Mrs. Emma (Jones) Blakes- 
lee, he graduated from the Hartford 
public schools and later attended Trin- 


IN HIS annual report the president of an important New England firm said, 
“I am pleased to report that the affairs of your company are in ship-shape 
condition. In order to deal effectively with the new set of problems with 
which all businesses are currently faced, changes had to be made. Time was 
important, therefore The Worden Company management engineers were 
employed to make recommendations that would assure making the right 


changes in the right way. 


“As a result, improvements were made that increased net profits $225,000 
over last year. Other improvements are under way that will further reduce 


expenses and increase production.” 


The 


STATLER BUILDING 





Yow should 
write for our 
booklet ‘‘What 
We Do and 
How We Work” 
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“Our 10th year of leadership” 


ity College where he secured a Master 
of Science Degree in 1898. He was 
first employed by the Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company, and later worked 
for the New England Association of 
Underwriters and the New York State 
Underwriters. For a short time he was 
superintendent of the Bureau of Gas 
and Electricity in Syracuse, N. Y., 
but in 1911 he resigned that position 
to form the States Company in Hart- 
ford. 

He was a member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
Hartford Engineers Club, the Board 
of Directors of the Hartford County 
YMCA, chairman of the Marlborough 
YMCA Committee, president of the 
Marlborough Christian Fellowship, 
chairman of the men’s committee of 
the Tri-County Union, a director of 
the Tri-County Chorus, chairman of 
the finance committee of the Marlbor- 
ough Church, of which he was a mem- 
ber, chairman of the committee which 
directed restoration of the Marlborough 
Church after the steeple fell on it 
during the 1938 hurricane, and a 
member of Alpha Chi Rho Fraternity 
at Trinity College. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Emma 
(Pratt) Blakeslee, whom he married 
June 6, 1905; two sons, Heaton P. 
Blakeslee of Durham and John W. 
Blakeslee, at home; one brother, Roger 
H. Blakeslee; and one sister, Mrs. Jessie 
B. MacNaught, both of Marlborough; 
and one grandson. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, 
January 21, at the Marlborough Con- 
gregational Church, with the Rev. 
Elmer Thienes, pastor of the church, 
officiating. Burial was made in Fair- 
view Cemetery, West Hartford. 
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JOSEPH RALPH ENSIGN, chair- 
man of the board of the Ensign-Bick- 
ford Company, life-long resident of 
Simsbury, died Wednesday afternoon, 
January 22, at his home, “Chestnut 
Hill”, after a protracted illness. He 
was 73 years of age. 

Son of the late Ralph H. Ensign 
and Susan (Toy) Ensign, daughter of 
the founder of the present Ensign- 
Bickford Company, manufacturers of 
safety fuses, he was educated in the 
Simsbury public schools, Hartford 
High School, and at Yale University 
where he was graduated in 1889. In 
1891 he received his master’s degree 
at Yale. Entering the fuse firm, of 
which his father was then general man- 
ager, September, 1890, he was steadily 
elevated in position until he became 
vice president in 1907 at the time of 
the company’s incorporation. Upon 
the death of his father in 1917, he 
became president and continued in 
this capacity until 1935, when he be- 
came chairman of the board. 

During his entire business life, Mr. 
Ensign had been active in church, 
civic and other organization work. 
He was an active member of the Sims- 
bury Methodist Church, of which he 
was a trustee, a member of the official 
board and treasurer. While president 
of the Simsbury Cemetery Association 
he contributed funds for the purchase 
of the new north cemetery tract. He 
also served as vice president and direc- 
tor of the Simsbury Historical Society 
and trustee of the Simsbury Free 
Library. 

Mr. Ensign was one of the original 
incorporators, and an officer and di- 
rector of the Simsbury Electric Com- 


pany and the Village Water Company. 
He was also chairman of the Simsbury 
School Board, and during his term of 
office the central school system was 
inaugurated. He contributed largely 
to the construction of the Tariffville 
School and the Central Grammar 
School and for a time served as a 
trustee of the Ethel Walker School 
for Girls in Simsbury. 

At Yale he was a member of Alpha 
Delta Phi, Phi Beta Kappa and the 
Elihu Club. After graduation he be- 
came a Mason in the Simsbury Chap- 
ter and a Gentlemen of the Council 
of the Society of Colonial Wars. In 
1935 he was awarded the honorary 
degree of M.A. at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

He was a member of the Hartford 
Club, the Hartford Gold Club, the 
University Club of Hartford, the 
Graduates Club of New Haven, the 
Country Club of Farmington, the 
Yale Club of New York, the Wam- 
panoag Country Club and Misquami- 
cut Golf Club. He made his winter 
home on the grounds of the Mountain 
Lake Club of Florida. 

He was always a staunch friend of 
the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, having served a four- 
year term on the board of directors, 
and also on its Finance and Taxation 
Committee. His loss to the industrial 
fraternity of Connecticut is deeply 
mourned by the officers and directors 
of the Association, as well as a wide 
circle of industrial executives who 
knew and worked with him on a 
variety of industrial matters affecting 
industry in Connecticut. 

Among his many gifts for educa- 


tional and charitable institutions was 
the establishment, with his sisters, the 
Susan Toy Ensign Memorial Hospital 
in Nanchang, China. He was also the 
donor of the organ in the Wesleyan 
University chapel, made many con- 
tributions to Yale University, and left 
upon his death a substantial sum to 
the Hartford Hospital. 

He was closely acquainted and re- 
spected by employes of the Ensign- 
Bickford Company. Mr. Ensign had 
also travelled widely through the 
United States and abroad. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Phelps Ensign; a daughter, Mrs. Fred- 
erick H. Lovejoy of Concord, Mass., 
and two sisters, Mrs. William Inglis 
Morse of Cambridge, Mass., and Mrs. 
Robert Darling of Simsbury. 

The funeral was held at the Sims- 
bury Methodist Church at 2:30 p. m. 
Saturday, January 25. Burial was made 
at Hopmeadow Cemetery, Simsbury. 


xk * 


ARTHUR G. KIMBALL, aged 60, 
president of Landers, Frary and Clark 
for 22 years and a director of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, died early in morning of 
December 23 at the New Britain Hos- 
pital. His death, which came suddenly 
after a heart attack a few days pre- 
vious, was a distinct shock to the com- 
munity who were unaware of his ill- 
ness. 

Born in Evanston, Illinois, Septem- 
ber 19, 1880, Mr. Kimball received his 
education in schools of Chicago, and 
at the age of 18 went to work in the 
Chicago office of Landers, Frary and 
Clark. Later in 1905 he was advanced 
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to the sales force of the company in 
the Missouri district where he remained 
until 1909 when he was called to re- 
sume new duties in the sales depart- 
ment. In 1911, he was elected assist- 
ant secretary and later was made vice 
president and on March 1, 1918 he 
was elected president to succeed Mr. 
Smith who became chairman of the 
board. 

With Mr. Smith and other officers, 
he was the guiding spirit of the com- 
pany in its expansion and marketing 
of electrical appliances in all parts of 
the world. 

Always deeply interested in civic 
affairs, he was elected in 1926 as chair- 
man of the committee to supervise the 
erection of a memorial shaft at Walnut 
Hill Park in tribute to the World War 
dead. Later he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the public welfare commission, 
a post which he held at the time of 
his death. He was director of the 
New Britain General Hospital, and a 
director of the New Britain National 
Bank. 

Mr. Kimball was appointed in 1934 
by General Hugh S. Johnson, then 
N.R.A. Administrator, as chairman of 
the N.R.A. code authority to adminis- 
ter the cutlery, manicure implement, 
painters and paperhangers, tool manu- 
facturing and assembly industry. The 
code authority was supplementary to 
the fabrication metal products manu- 
facturing and metal finishing and 
metal coating authority. 

He was an active member of the old 
Drama League of New Britain and 
was elected president of the organiza- 
tion in January, 1929. He was made 
president of the Boy Scout Council on 
December 29, 1922 and was named as 
an alternate to the republican national 
convention in Chicago, in 1932. Mr. 
Kimball was a member of the Hart- 
ford Club, the New Britain Club and 
the Shuttle Meadow Club, and was a 
substantial contributor to the New 
Britain Choral Society. 

Besides his wife, Mrs. Effie G. Kim- 
ball, he is survived by two sons, George 
E. Kimball, an assistant professor at 
Columbia University and Penn T. 
Kimball, a staff member of PM, New 
York daily newspaper; a daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth Kimball, directress of 
the Mark Twain Masquers, Inc., of 
Hartford; a brother, George T. Kim- 
ball, president of the American Hard- 
ware Corporation; two other brothers 
and two sisters in Chicago, andga 
granddaughter. 

Private funeral services were held 
December 24 at his home, 61 Lexing- 


ton Avenue, New Britain, with Rev. 
Samuel Sutcliffe, rector of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, officiating. Burial 
was made at Princeton, New Jersey. 


kkk 
ALBERT M. VAN WAGENEN, 


Treasurer and General Manager of the 
Atlantic Carton Corporation, Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, died, January 3 
following a three weeks’ illness. 

Born in Plutarch, New York on 
May 8, 1876, Mr. VanWagenen was 
married to Blanche L. Miller in Water- 
town, New York in 1900. 

Formerly connected with the Rob- 
ert Gair Company as manager of 
their Folding Box Department for a 
number of years up to 1916, he left 
their employ to found the Atlantic 
Carton Corporation with Walter E. 
Turner, the present president of the 
company. 

Mr. VanWagenen was one of the 
most prominent citizens of Norwich 
since 1917, had been chairman of the 
Board of Education and a member of 
the board of directors of the Dime 
Savings Bank. He was also a member 
of the Rotary Club and a one-time 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Park Congregational Church with 
which he was afhliated. 

He leaves his widow, one son, Albert 
M. VanWagenen, Jr., of Norwich; a 
brother, William M. VanWagenen of 
Yonkers, New York, a sister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Perrine of Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, a grandson, Albert M. Van- 
Wagenen, 3rd; three nephews and one 
niece. 

Funeral services were held at Park 
Congregational Church and conducted 
by Rev. Theodore M. Shipherd, D.D. 
with burial at Maplewood Cemetery. 





Disaster 





A LOSS OF $50,000 was sustained 
by the Miller Company on Center 
Street in Meriden when a huge brick 
chimney collapsed early in January, 
destroying one factory structure and 
damaging two others. Because the col- 
lapse occurred on a Sunday rather than 
a week-day, no loss of life resulted. 
According to building inspector George 
W. Hollman of the City of Meriden, 
it was possible that the two recent 
earth tremors had weakened the chim- 
ney. He said that the age of the stack, 
somewhat over 50 years, contributed 
to its destruction, and added that 
the end may have been hastened 
through use of a powerful traveling 
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crane which is employed to carry heavy 
loads in one of the structures near 
the chimney base, a crane which causes 
vibration when in use, he pointed out. 
The debris from the old chimney 
was entirely removed in less than 
forty-eight hours after its collapse 
which caused only a brief loss of em- 
ployment to some 30 men, all others 
going back to their regular jobs or 
being assigned to work elsewhere in 
the plant. A new chimney, slightly 
smaller than the old, and 70 feet 
instead of 95 feet, is being built of 
steel with a brick interlining. 





Education 








THE THIRD PUBLIC SPEAKING 
COURSE under the auspices of the 
Bridgeport Tool Engineers Associa- 
tion, inaugurated January 7 at Hotel 
Barnum under the direction of Frank 
T. Whalen, a graduate of Pratt In- 
stitute and a foreman tool engineer 
at the Dictaphone Corporation, Bridge- 
port. The entire program, which 
teaches foremen to express themselves 
clearly to their workers, was developed 
by Mr. Whalen. Being a technically 
trained man himself, he noted some 
five years ago that many excellent 
technical workers were virtual failures 
as foremen because of their inability 
to transmit their knowledge to others. 
This observation caused him to organ- 
ize the course in public speaking which 
met first in the Dictaphone plant after 
working hours. 
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EVENING COURSES IN EN- 
GINEERING for men employed in 
industry are being offered during the 
second semester at the University of 
Connecticut. The courses, intended for 
men employed in industry in the east- 
ern part of the state, will be a part 
of the University’s new program for 
defense training. Some 300 students 
are enrolled in similar courses to start 
in Hartford at the Hartford Y.M.C.A. 
under the direction of the University 
School of Engineering with tuition 
costs paid by the United States Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Tentatively offered at Storrs are 
courses in machine design, industrial 
electricity and production principles. 
Each course is being given for two 
class periods of two hours each week 
for a period of approximately 18 weeks, 
or the same schedule as in effect in 


oe 


Hartford. Additional courses will be 
added whenever need arises and the 
number of the enrollment is  satis- 
factory. 

Other similar courses with some 
variation are being offered at Yale 
University, New Haven; Bridgeport 
Engineering Institute at Bridgeport. 
The entire program is under the super- 
vision of the Committee for Engineer- 
ing Training in Industry headed by 
Professor Lauren E. Seeley at Yale 
University. Other members of this 
committee are: Dean John H. Lampe, 
Connecticut University; Professor 
Philip G. Laurson, Yale University and 


E. Kent Hubbard, President of The 


Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut. 
Courses may be initiated later at 


Waterbury, Meriden and Stamford. 





Exhibition 


AN EXHIBIT of phonograph record 
manufacture employed by the Colum- 
bia Recording Corporation was placed 
in the Burroughs Public Library—the 
fourth of a series of Bridgeport in- 
dustries’ exhibits. Demonstrating each 
operation in the manufacture of rec- 
ords by showing actual parts, the ex- 
hibit showed the process-by-process 
story of the conversion of a raw base 
material of hard shellac into an effi- 
cient sound-producing instrument. 

The Columbia plant is now at its 
peak of record production, turning 
out thousands of popular and mas- 
terworks discs a day. Edward Waller- 
stein heads the administration staff as 
president of the Bridgeport plant, a 
subsidiary of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing system. 


xk * 


BRIDGEPORT FACTORIES en- 
gaged in the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition for the National defense 
program are making arrangements with 
Morris Rosenthal, manager of the 
Loew-Poli-Majestic Theatre for the 
inspection by their employees of the 
patriotic motion picture “Land of Lib- 
erty”. Factory executives, recently re- 
turned from Washington where they 
were asked to speed production on de- 
fense orders, have already attended a 
special prevue of the film. 





Expansion 





JOHN R. SEXTON, tinsel products 


manufacturer, recently acquired land 


and buildings from the Charles Parker 
Estate in Meriden. The four-story 
brick structure contains 20,800 square 
feet of floor space. Extensive altera- 
tions to the property cost about $13,- 
000. New and larger windows were 
installed in the former vise factory and 
the interior. was painted and otherwise 
improved. Expansion was made neces- 
sary by the increased business enjoyed 
by the concern which has grown con- 
sistently since 1927, when Mr. Sexton, 
with two employes, started the manu- 
facture of tinsel products with auto- 
matic machines of his own design. At 
the peak of production in 1940 he 
employed 85 persons and at present 
has between 55 and 60 working in 


the manufacture of colored tinsel 
ribbons and tape. 

x *k * 
PURCHASE of the Eastern Mal- 


leable Iron Company’s property by 
The Fafnir Bearing Manufacturing 
Company of New Britain was an- 
nounced recently, although full de- 
tails regarding the price paid and the 
amount of property involved are not 
available at this time. 

Following this announcement comes 
word that the company will construct 
a large addition at a cost of more 
than $100,000. The company’s out- 
put is now in greater demand than 
ever, not only because of the accele- 
rated use of fine bearings in modern 
airplane controls, but also because of 
increased use of bearings for industrial 
installations. This has resulted in the 
employee roll being increased to more 
than 2,300 although no additional 
space has been added to house the 
hundreds of new workmen hired. 

It is expected that four stories will 
be added to an existing two-story 
structure and in addition a six-story 
section will be constructed. Details 
of construction have not been worked 
out and no contract has been awarded 
for the work. 


" + 8 


MANNING, MAXWELL & 
MOORE, INC., of 
makers of pressure gauges, safety 
valves, industrial thermometers and 
globe valves, have leased 50,000 square 
feet of space in the former plant of 
Saltex Looms, Inc. in keeping with a 
program for plant expansion. Like- 
wise an entire sixth floor has just been 
added to the plant with new construc- 
tion covering the entire block bounded 
by Howe, Elias, Nichols and Kossuth 
Streets. At the Boston plant of the 


Bridgeport. 
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INDUCTION MOTOR 
1 Extra protection 
~ against physical damage 
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against electrical breakdown 
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3 Extra protection 
against operating wear and tear 





The new General Electric Tri-Clad 
induction motor is typical of the 
\ “front-rank” type of electrical equip- 
\ ment and supplies offered by 
| GRAYBAR. You get new products 
{ promptiy “via GRAYBAR,” backed 
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4 local needs of more than 80 indi- 
‘vidual communities. 
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25 Union Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven 8-4163 


344 Capitol Ave. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford 2-8266 


DRINKING WATER 
For LOWER monthly costs 


and better service— 


RENT 


General Electric Water Coolers 


ON THE RENTAL- 
EQUITY PLAN 


THOMPSON 


WATER COOLER CO. 


AUTHORIZED G-E DISTRIBUTOR 


New Haven 7-0115 
Waterbury 4-3319 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 


3-5787 
5-2103 


Authorized Distributor 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Water Coolers 


RENTALS - SALES - SERVICE 
Industrial Applications a Specialty 
Thompson Water Cooler Company 


7-0115* Waterbury 4-3319 
3-5/87* Hartford 5-2103 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 








Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 





Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





MAYNARD ASSOCIATES 
29 Leavenworth St. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
Power Transmission Specialties 
Gears to order—Spurs, Helicals, 
Worms and Wheels 
Flexible Couplings for all types of 
machinery 
Variable Speed V-Belt Pulley 
Drives 
Gear Reducers 


D. P. Maynard Cc. H. Nye 






SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
DOLAN 
STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


151 Orange Ave., West Haven 
Phone New Haven 9-1224 


“The Only Steel Warehouse in 
Conn. Dealing EXCLUSIVELY 
in Sheet and Strip Steel” 
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company an additional four-story fac- 
tory has been secured where the 
manufacture of Hancock steel valves 
will be carried on. Expansion of the 
firm’s facilities was made necessary by 
the increased demand for products of 
its manufacture. 


xk *& 
AN INCREASE of 75% in the busi- 


ness of the Heppenstall Company, 





Bridgeport, over the past year has ne- 
cessitated the construction of a 9,000 
foot addition to the shipping room 
of the plant on Howard Avenue, it was 
learned. Employment at the company 
has risen 75% over the past year. The 
firm now employes 350. No increase 
in employment is anticipated in view 
of the new addition. 


* * *¥ 


THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COM- 
PANY is already at work on a new 
addition which will add 50,000 square 
feet of floor space to its West Side 
plant. The office staff will then occupy 
the new addition which will consist 
of a two-story addition to the present 
laboratory building, making the pres- 
ent L-shaped building into a U-shape. 
Stone & Webster, general contractors, 
of Boston, are in charge of the work. 


xk 


A NAVY DEPARTMENT 
AWARD of $409,000 was made re- 
cently to the New Britain Machine 
Company for expansion to step up 
parts for airplanes. The company has 
been busily engaged for more than a 
year in the manufacture of these parts. 
Although the plant is “bulging” with 
production, no new building program 
is contemplated for the present. 


Honored 


FOUR VETERAN EMPLOYES 
of the Jenkins Brothers Company, 
valve manufacturers of Bridgeport, 
were made members of the company’s 
veteran league and each given a silver 
plate and an emblem in honor of hav- 
ing completed 25 years of service for 
the company at the 15th annual dinner 
of the group held at the Stratfield 
Hotel. The four employes honored 
were: Andrew Kot, Charles A. Sabol, 
Thomas Abramszyk and Leon J. Fas- 
czewski. Bernard J. Lee, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager, was toast- 
master at the meeting addressed by 
Farnham Yardley, President of the 
company. 

Mr. Yardley stressed the need for 
sacrificial service, cooperation between 
industry and labor and government. 
Said he: “We need a return to that 
pioneering spirit—a_ willingness to 
suffer and persevere—if the nation 
that was builded for us is to endure. 
. . » While making our borders im- 
mune against attack, we must see that 
the economic life of the country goes 
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forward; we cannot be strong against 
attack if we are weak industrially; in- 
dustry cannot flourish when it is over- 
regulated, unfairly taxed and con- 
fronted by conflicting labor factors.” 


x kk 
CHARLES E. ROLFE, Chairman of 


the State Development Commission 
was honored late in December for his 
work with the Commission by the 
presentation of a set of cufflinks from 
other members. Members of the 11 
man commission present at the 
ceremony were: A. E. Payson, 
president of the American Thermos 
Bottle Company, Norwich; John J. 
Egan, secretary and legislative repre- 
sentative of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor; Paul V. Hayden, power 
engineer, The Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, Willimantic; Fran- 
cis C. Luce, president, Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Company, Stafford Springs; 
T. H. Beard, vice president, Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Bridgeport; J. R. 
Neill, president, The Watertown 
Manufacturing Company, Watertown; 
and Willard B. Rogers, President, 
Bond Hotels, Hartford. Mr. Rogers 
presented the cuff links to Mr. Rolfe. 


Mr. Rolfe, assistant to the President 
of the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company, who has been chair- 
man of the Development Commission 
since the 11 man board was named by 
former Governor Baldwin in 1939, has 
given unstintingly of his time toward 
the advancement of the work of the 
Commission, whose broad functions 
under the legislation creating it dur- 
ing the 1939 session of the General 
Assembly, permit it to pursue prac- 
tically any and all lines of activity 
which will stimulate the economic 
welfare of the state. The Commission 
under Mr. Rolfe’s leadership has sought 
to create among the citizens of Con- 
necticut a more thorough appreciation 
of the contribution of agriculture, 
industry and recreation and to develop 
this triumvirate of economic func- 
tions both within and outside the state. 
One of its chief efforts has been di- 
rected toward the acquisition of new 
industries. It is to be credited with 
material assistance in securing a num- 
ber of new industrial corporations for 
the state during little more than a year 
of actual full-time activities by a paid 


staff. 


Prior to the time of his appointment 
to the chairmanship of the Commis- 
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sion, Mr. Rolfe was active in the State 
Publicity Commission, predecessor to 
the Development Commission. 





Industrial Relations 


ROBERTSON PAPER BOX COM- 
PANY, Incorporated, Montville, has 
announced the signing of a Retirement 
Annuity Contract with the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company 
for the benefit of employees. A letter 
addressed to the employees of the com- 
pany reads as follows: “We have been 
working on this plan for retirement 
income or pension for many months. 
It provides for the time when you will 
reach the age of retirement and is in 
addition to the Social Security pay- 
ments you will receive. All employees 
who have been with the company 
continuously for five years and are 
between the ages of 30 and 59 will be 
eligible to join the plan. 

The company will make certain 
contributions on account of past serv- 
ice for those employees who would 
have been eligible if this Retirement 
plan had been in effect in the past. 
This will cost the employees nothing. 
Future contributions will be made in 
equal amounts by the company and 
by the participating employees, based 
upon each one’s earnings. 

Complete details will be available in 
a few weeks, when all eligible em- 
ployees will be given an opportunity 
to join. It is entirely voluntary and 
joining is not compulsory, but the 
advantages are such that we believe 
every one will want to join after it 
has been fully explained. This is an- 
other step in this company’s program 
to better the welfare of o»r employees 
and promote more cordial employee- 
employer relations.” The statement 
was signed by President Ralph A. 


Powers. 





Moved 





SAWYER DISPLAYS, an industry 
which moved from Durham, Con- 
necticut to the long vacant Summit 
Thread plant in East Hampton, has 
moved its headquarters back to Dur- 
ham. Some of the buildings in East 
Hampton are being torn down and 
material moved to Durham for con- 
structing a new plant. 

According to David W. Sawyer, 
owner of the advertising display plant, 
the rapid change of plans came fol- 


lowing a misunderstanding of the tax 
assessment on the local plant. Mr. 
Sawyer maintains he moved to East 
Hampton with the understanding 
that the assessment would be $6,000 
for 3 years. John B. Wiard, chairman 
of the Board of Assessors of East 
Hampton, denied that his group had 
hinted an assessment of $40,000 as 
Mr. Sawyer had alleged. 

Mr. Sawyer’s firm is said to have 
had on hand more than $60,000 in 
order for material to be used in na- 
tional advertising campaigns. 


Pay Check 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, Stam- 
ford Division, announced a five per- 
cent pay increase in all piece work, 
hourly and salary rates, late in Decem- 
ber, but retroactive to November 1, 
1940. The increase affects 3,600 em- 
ployees at the Stamford plant, and, it 
is estimated, will add approximately 
$300,000 to the annual labor cost at 
the plant. 


kk * 


BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
and the afhliated Hemco plant, both 
subsidiaries of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport granted an eight percent 
monthly wage increase to some 1420 
employes in December. 


x wk * 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY, Bridgeport, has recently an- 
nounced that between 300 and 480 
employes of the local plant shared on 
December 20 in the available earnings 
under the G. E. Profit Sharing plan. 


xk * 


PRATT AND WHITNEY DIVI- 
SION of Niles-Bement-Pond increased 
the pay of their employes five per- 
cent effective January Sth. Some 3200 
employes received the increase. 


Personnel 


FRANK W. CALDWELL, director 
of research for the United Aircraft 
Corporation, East Hartford, was re- 
cently named pfesident of the Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Sciences. Mr. 


Caldwell, who has been with the 
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Hamilton Standard Propellers Divi- 
sion for the past 11 years, first as 
chief engineer, then as engineering 
manager, and since July, 1940, as re- 
search driector, is a noted inventor and 
designer, being responsible for the de- 
velopment of the controllable-pitch 
propeller which won for Hamilton 
Standard the Collier Trophy of 1933 
as the year’s most valuable contribu- 
tion to aeronautics. He was also 
awarded the Sylvanus Albert Reed 
Award in 1935 “for increasing the 
effectiveness of aircraft through the 
development and improvement of con- 
trollable and constant speed propel- 
lers.” 


xk *& 


W. ODEN HUGHART, secretary 
of the Charles Parker Company, was 
elected president of the Meriden Manu- 
facturers Association at its January 9 
meeting to succeed Clifford I. Packer, 
who headed the association for two 
years. Charles H. Cuno, President of 
the Cuno Engineering Corporation, 
succeeded Parker B. Allen, of the 
Meriden Gravure Company. Other of- 
ficers and directors elected were: Wil- 
liam F. Minor, vice president; and 
Edward Tredennick, treasurer; and 
William J. Wilcox, secretary. Direc- 
tors re-elected were: Milton L. Gear- 
ing, of the New Departure division, 
General Motors, Inc.; G. Arthur Gus- 
tafson, of the General Electric Com- 
pany, W. Oden Hughart, William F. 
Minor, Clifford I. Packer, of the 
Packer Machine Company; Albert W. 
Savage, of the Manning, Bowman & 
Company; Evarts C. Stevens, of the 
International Silver Company; Ed- 
ward Tredennick and James F. Mc- 
Kenna, of the H. L. Judd Company, 
Wallingford. 


x *k * 


ARTHUR E. ALLEN, a former vice 
president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company and a director of Lan- 
ders, Frary and Clark since July, 1939, 
was elected chairman of the board of 
directors of Landers, Frary and Clark 
Company on January 9 to succeed 
the late Charles F. Smith. Richard L. 
White, treasurer, was elected president 
to succeed the late Arthur G. Kim- 
ball. Bret C. Neece, a vice president, 
was elected a member of the board. 
Mr. Allen, was born in Toronto, 
Canada, and spent his working career 
from 1902 to 1938 with the Westing- 
house Electric Company with the ex- 
ception of the years 1917 and 1918 
when he served with the Royal Air 
Force. He retired from Westinghouse 








WHAT YOU SAY MAY BE USED 
AGAINST YOU. A company which 
issued a statement of “Open Shop” 
policy found that in a National Labor 
Relations Board proceeding such a 
statement was relevant and material 
evidence and admissible as bearing 
upon the company’s attitude. The 7th 
Circuit Court of Appeals said: 


“It may have been an exer- 
cise of his Constitutional right of 
free speech, and yet illuminative 
as evidence of motive, intent, 
and attitude towards labor union 
activities of the employe”. 


Without making a specific holding, 
the court issued the following dicta: 


“Expressions or opinions con- 
cerning labor unions, by an em- 
ployer, either written or merely 
spoken, may be of such a nature 
that their effect is to coerce and 
intimidate the employes, con- 
trary to the provisions of a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. To 
hold that such expressions, when 
employer manifestly intended to 
give them such an effect, are not 
violative of the Labor Act, would 
be to nullify the provisions of 
the Act and to thwart the pub- 
lic policy evidenced by said Act. 
(N.L.R.B. v. Chicago Apparatus 
Cox <A: 7, NO. F311, A2- 
12-40).” 


It is significant that the words 
“Open Shop” have apparently come 
to mean “anti-Union”, at least in the 
minds of the court, and _ therefore 
action by employers, though not 
violative of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act per se, may become so if 
there is evidence of an “anti-Union” 
attitude by the employer. 


“INVIDIOUS” LABOR BOARD 
PRACTICES are summarized in the 
most recent report of the House Com- 
mittee investigating the activities of 
the Board, as follows: 


“1. Blacklisting litigants before 
it; 


The Legiscope 


By PAUL ADAMS 


2. Promoting boycotts against 
parties whose cases it intends 
to adjudicate; 

3. Denial to legitimate organi- 
zations of opportunities to 
appear and be defended in the 
very litigation that may de- 
stroy them; 

4. Refusing to employees the 

privilege of testifying in their 

Own Cases; 


§. Requiring industry to re- 
instate persons who were never 
employed and pay back wages 
to persons never on the pay- 
rolls; and to others who never 
even applied for employment; 


6. Seeking to legalize as part of 
the American way of life the 
infamous, anarchistic sit-down 
strikes and persevering in this 
course even when rebuked by 
the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 


A WRITTEN, SIGNED AGREE- 
MENT is the final step in the col- 
lective bargaining process, thus con- 
cludes the U. S. Supreme Court in 
Heinz Company v. N.L.R.B.. The 
court settled the controversy of the 
“written contract” which started 
some years ago and which has been a 
guarded precept of the Board and a 
bugaboo to some employers. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, while re- 
quiring the employer to bargain col- 
lectively, does not compel him to 
enter into an agreement, but, the 
courts reason, an employer, having 
reached an agreement, cannot refuse 
to sign it. 

“The freedom of the employer 
to refuse to make an agreement 
relates to its term in matters of 
substance and not, once it is 
reached, to its expression in a 
signed contract, the absence of 
which, as experience has shown, 
tends to frustrate the end sought 
by the requirement for collective 
bargaining.” 
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in 1938 but in 1939 became a director 
of Landers, Frary & Clark and since 
that time has been working in a con- 
sulting capacity. 

Mr. White, the new president, has 
been treasurer since 1928 and a direc- 
tor since 1934. He started with the 
company as assistant treasurer of the 
Standard Vacuum Bottle Division in 
June, 1923 and became assistant treas- 
urer of Landers, Frary & Clark in 
1927. He is a director of the New 
Britain National Bank, Savings Bank 
of New Britain, Burritt Hotel Com- 
pany, New Britain Institute, New 
Britain General Hospital, New Brit- 
ain Welfare Society, Connecticut Plan 
for Hospital Care and the local chap- 
ter of the Red Cross. He is also a 
member of the Board of Finance and 
Taxation and treasurer and director of 
Goss & Deleeuw Machine Company. 

Mr. Neece, who was named a mem- 
ber of the board, entered the employ 
of the company in its sales division in 
1924 and rose to sales manager of the 
vacuum cleaner and major appliances 
divisions, and was later advanced to 
general sales manager. He was made 
a vice-president in 1938, and now 
succeeds the late Arthur G. Kimball 
on the board of directors. 


x x * 
M. LYNN GUNDLACH, former 


eastern sales manager and a member 
of the board of directors of the R. 
Wallace & Sons Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was appointed sales promotion 
manager of the plastics division of the 
American Cyanamid Company late in 
December. The company operates 
plastics producing factories in Bound 
Brook, N. J., and Stamford, Conn., and 
is now building a large plant in Wal- 
lingford. 

Mr. Gundlach will work on sales 
operations, research production and 
distribution of all plastic materials 


(Continued on page 28) 
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By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


Bureau of Water Carrier Appoint- 
ments Announced. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has announced 
the appointment of Mr. George E. 
Talmadge, Jr., of New York, N. Y., 
as Director and Mr. Ernst Holzborn 
of New Orleans, La. as Assistant Di- 
rector of its Bureau of Water Carriers. 

Mr. Talmadge, who was acting 
chairman of the Intercoastal Steam- 
ship Freight Association in 1936, has 
served on various committees of that 
Association and its predecessor, the 
United States Intercoastal Conference. 

Mr. Holzborn has been engaged in 
various branches of water transpor- 
tation for nearly thirty years at Mobile 
and New Orleans, having been one of 
the organizers of the Gulf Intercoastal 
Conference, chairman of the Mobile 
Steamship Association and Gulf man- 
ager for a number of important steam- 
ship companies. 


xk * 


North Carolina Trade Barrier 
Law Held Unconstitutional. The 


]RAN/ PORTAT IO) 


dealt a heavy blow to efforts of states 
to erect barriers to interstate com- 
merce when it declared unconstitu- 
tional a statute of North Carolina, 
imposing a $250 annual tax on out-of- 
state merchants who, in order to ob- 
tain orders, display their products in 
rented hotel rooms within the state. 

In presenting the Court’s opinion, 
Justice Reed stated: “The freedom of 
commerce which allows the merchants 
of each state a regional or national 
market for their goods is not to be 
fettered by legislation, the actual 
effect of which is to discriminate in 
favor of intrastate business—whatever 
may be the ostensible reach of the 
language.” 


 & ® 


Rail Workers to Receive Pay In- 
creases. Effective March 1, 1941, 
70,000 railroad workers will receive 
wage increases, according to Col. 
Philip B. Fleming, Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator. The order establishes a 
36 cents an hour minimum wage for 
track workers, red caps, dining car 
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waiters, office and other employees on 
trunk line railroads and a 33 cents an 
hour base rate for similar classes of 
employees on the short lines. About 
65,000 of the more than 71,000 per- 
sons employed by the trunk lines, and 
5,000 of the 21,000 employees of the 
short lines will get pay increases. 


xk * 


Freight Forwarder Bill Introduced 
in Senate. Comprehensive and _ per- 
manent regulation of freight forward- 
ing companies by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would be provided 
by S. 210, which was referred to the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee by the Senate. The bill, which is 
designed as an amendment to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, would add a 
part IV to the present three parts of 
the act which govern rail, motor 
and water carriers, respectively. 

In this bill a freight forwarder is 
defined as “any person, other than a 
carrier subject to parts I, II and III 
of this Act, who in the performance 


30 intercoastal ports hear American- 


Hawaiian’s whistles . . . know that 


they herald the most frequent sched- 


ule in the intercoastal trade. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
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or discharge of any undertaking to 
transport property in interstate or 
foreign commerce for compensation 
utilizes or employs the instrumental- 
ities or services of any carrier sub- 
ject to parts I, II or III of this Act, 
or any combination thereof, and who 
may, in connection therewith, under- 
take, perform, or cause to be per- 
formed under his direction and control 
collection, delivery, or transfer serv- 
ices within terminal areas.” 

Among the highlights of the bill 
are: 

1. Freight forwarders may estab- 
lish reasonable through routes and 
joint rates, charges, and _ classifica- 
tions, with other freight forwarders, 
but it shall be unlawful for any for- 
warder to establish any through route, 
joint rate, etc. with any carrier sub- 
ject to part I, II, or III of the act. 

2. Forwarders are required to file 
with the I.C.C., on the usual thirty 
days’ notice, tariffs showing rates, 
charges, classification, rules, regula- 
tions, etc., and character of service 
afforded. Complaints as to unreason- 
ableness of rates, charges, etc., may be 
filed with the LC.C. which, after 
hearing and appropriate investigation, 
shall prescribe lawful rates, rules and 
regulations, as well as determine the 
maximum or minimum, or maximum 
and minimum, rates or charges there- 
after to be observed. The I.C.C. is 
also gvien authority to prescribe just 
and reasonable divisions of rates be- 
tween forwarders. 

3. The “grandfather” date would 
be July 20, 1937 and any forwarder 
operating on and continuously since 
that date would be entitled to certifi- 
cate without further proof that pub- 
lic convenience and necessity required 
its service. 

4. It would be unlawful after 
January 1, 1942 for any officer or 
employee of any carrier subject to 
Parts I, Il, or III of the act, or any 
person using the facilities or services 
of a forwarder, to own, lease, operate, 
control, or have any pecuniary interest 
in any such forwarder. 

5. The act denies forwarders the 
status of a common carrier. 

6. Although the Commission may 
postpone the effective date of any 
section, but not beyond July 1, 1942, 
Part IV shall take effect immediately 
upon its enactment. 


i a 


Rail Proposal to Act as Agent of 
Shippers Opposed by Motor Car- 


riers. Representatives of motor car- 





riers, warehousemen and civic groups, 
at a brief hearing before Examiner 
Berry of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, opposed a railroad pro- 
posal to cancel a tariff rule which 
forbids rail employees from acting as 
agents of shippers in assembling or 
distributing carload or less-than-car- 
load freight. 

Although he presented no witnesses, 
Mr. A. Lane Cricher, counsel for the 
American Warehousemen’s  Associ- 
ation, called attention to a brief that 
he had filed with the Commission, 
asking for an investigation of rail and 
motor carrier rules governing distribu- 
tion and reforwarding of carload and 
less-than-carload freight. 

“No legal authority need be sup- 
plied to support the statement that 
the duty of a common carrier is to 
carry,” the brief stated, “and that it 
has no obligation and cannot be re- 
quired to perform such shipper serv- 
ices as these tariffs provide.” 

February 8 was set as the deadline 
for filing briefs in the case. 


xk kk 
Harmonized Bill of Lading. The 


railroads have approved as recom- 
mendatory, not mandatory, the use 
of the combination bill of lading form 
which has been under discussion by 
officers of the National Industrial 
Traffic League and the Association of 
American Railroads. The document 
is a bill of lading, way-bill and ship- 
ping order form, approved by the bill 
of lading committee of the League and 
a committee of the Association. 


=x & ® 


I. C. C. Submits 54th Annual Re- 
port. The 54th annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
cently submitted to Congress, suggests 
the desirability of giving the Com- 
mission emergency powers with respect 
to service by motor carriers and water 
carriers similar to those now accorded 
to it with respect to service by rail 
carriers. 

The Commission is greatly im- 
pressed with the suggestion that it 
“experiment with a plan of prehearing 
conferences similar to those now so 
successfully conducted in the federal 
courts under the new Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure and employed in 
certain proceedings before some of the 
other administrative agencies.” The 
Commission has not found acceptable 
the idea that some of its functions 
could best be performed by following 
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the technique of investigation fol- 
lowed by Congressional committees. 

Offsetting the alarm caused by the 
policy of the railroads since 1929 in 
contracting their equipment supply, 
the Commission finds that the rail- 
roads are able, “because of improved 
methods and conditions of operation, 
to do materially more work per unit 
of equipment than was the case when 
they had a greater supply and the fur- 
ther fact that the capacity of other 
forms of transportation has greatly 
increased.” 

In a discussion of the need for an 
investigation concerning sizes and 
weights of motor vehicles, the Com- 
mission said: “The ultimate question 
to be considered is whether the Fed- 
eral Government can lawfully and 
should undertake to exercise control 
over this matter in the interests of a 
greater degree of uniformity and for 
the proper protection of interstate 
commerce. If need for federal action 
is demonstrated, the possibilities for 
working out a solution in cooperation 
with the states also require considera- 
tion.” 


INDUSTRY MEETS THE CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 8) 


gencies, strikes and Acts of God. I am 
going to ask you to forget the delivery 
schedules and give us whatever you 
can in the way of advanced deliveries. 
I would not be surprised if they could 
be advanced 20%. The first half of 
1941 is crucial, after that we are sure 
to be under way but if you gentlemen 
can help us better the deliveries so that 
we could be in swing in the second 
quarter, you will have done your 
country an outstanding service of 
protection, both of its shores and its 
institutions. And those of you who 
are tooled up now, please give us of 
your quantities as much more as is 
humanly possible. I would estimate 
very roughly that we are 20-25% 
tooled up now, using the quantities 
as a base. I forecast that with your 
help we could be 80% tooled up by 
April 1st and the balance by May 31st. 
This is naturally an overall figure 
which cannot be applied to specific 
items, but I consider it possible to 
attain. I ask you to help get it. 

I thank you in advance for what- 
ever you can give us, and I thank you 
for the privilege of addressing the 
producers of America who in our day 
are the front line of defense. 
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THE diner (65’ long and 16’ wide) in the above photo was moved from Bristol to 

East Hartford in two parts in the record time of 27 hours. By cutting the diner 

in two parts and moving it on separate trailers with one state policeman as an 
escort, all traffic tie-ups were avoided. 


Heavy Hauling . Rigging . Steel Erection 


CRANES up to 60 ton capacity 
BOOMS up to 150 feet 
WINCH TRUCKS & TRAILERS up to 100 ton capacity 


JUST ASK _ Bigelow Boiler Works 
Chance - Sikorsky 
Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
New Britain - Gridley Machine Co. 


HARTFORD ~ NEW HAVEN 
8-153 6-1368 








(Contributed by HARTFORD CHAPTER, N.A.C.A.) 


Industrial Research Costs. There is 
a wide variance in the practice of in- 
dustrial concerns relative to the dis- 
position in their accounts of expendi- 
tures for research purposes. The term 
research is defined as “careful or criti- 
cal inquiry or examination in seeking 
facts or principles,—a diligent investi- 
gation in order to ascertain some- 
thing”. From an accounting view- 
point, in its broader aspects, research 
costs include expenditures for the de- 
velopment of new products, improve- 
ment of present products, develop- 
ment of new manufacturing methods, 
development of new and special ma- 
chinery, cost of purchased patents, 
royalty on the manufacture of pat- 
ented products, patent litigation ex- 
pense, testing products, field service 
expense to cover supplementary de- 
velopment and to remedy complaints 
due to design of products after the 
delivery of products. Specifically, ex- 
penditures made embracing these pur- 
poses include the compensation of en- 
gineers, and draftsmen, indirect ex- 
pense of the experimental department, 
material and expense incurred in 
manufacturing departments in mak- 
ing, testing and inspecting initial prod- 
ucts while in process of development. 
In general, this gives us the descrip- 
tive background for the consideration 
of research and engineering costs. 


Research expense may be segregated 
into four general classifications, with 
suggested disposition as follows: 


(a) Development work on manufac- 
turing methods. Under this cat- 
egory research costs may be 
charged direct to manufacturing 
expense since in most cases this 
is an ordinary expenditure in the 
course of manufacturing and in 
the improvement of production 
methods. However, under un- 
usual conditions, some such 
major expenditure might be de- 


ferred and liquidated over a rea- 
sonable period of time. 


(b) Development work on new prod- 
ucts is quite generally charged 
to Deferred Expense and liqui- 
dated over-production, through 
cost of sales, or by direct charge 
to profit and loss as an income 
deduction. 


(c) Development work on products 
already manufactured covering 
minor changes and improvements 
would be charged generally to 
manufacturing expense. 


(d) Pure research which is removed 
from a state of commercial pro- 
duction or successful develop- 
ment may be charged to Admin- 
istrative Expense or direct to 
Profit and Loss as an income de- 
duction assuming that such re- 
search is not directly associated 
with regular manufacturing 
processes or products. 


It is usually desirable to segregate 
tool costs from the research account 
unless the tools were made specifically 
in conjunction with the experimen- 
tal work. Obviously as the treatment 
varies with respect to these expenses 
even within the same industry, cost 
comparisons between manufacturers 
would tell little or nothing unless the 
basis of costing were clearly under- 
stood. 


Another point for consideration 
with respect to the manner in which 
it is liquidated, is the effect on inven- 
tory valuation. If charged to factory 
burden when liquidated, the valuation 
of inventory on the basis of manu- 
facturing costs would be inflated by 
the relative amount of development 
and research expenses included therein. 


Although all possible efforts are now 
being devoted by industry toward 
defense production, executives must 
be far-sighted enough to prepare for 
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future eras and opportunities. Re- 
search work should be encouraged, and 
current earnings might well absorb 
the cost. 


February Meeting. Under present 
conditions there is not too much 
thought being given to the subject of 
“Overhead Methods”. Hartford Chap- 
ter N.A.C.A., however, will devote its 
February 18th meeting to a timely 
discussion of this subject. H. E. 
Howell, Controller, Grinnell Co., Inc., 
Providence, has been secured as the 
speaker. Mr. Howell is Vice President 
of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, and a qualified and ef- 
fective speaker. 
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and will act in an advisory capacity 
with P. Bickford Watson, general fac- 
tory superintendent, on matters of 
employment, housing and operation 
of the new Wallingford division, now 
under construction. 





Pulse 


AT THE HENDEY MACHINE 
COMPANY Torrington, a new two- 
shift, 55-hour a week schedule affect- 
ing approximately 1,200 employees has 
been announced by the management. 
The factory previously had been on 
a three-shift, 44-hour weekly rou- 
tine. The new shifts will be from 7 
a. m. to 6 p. m. and Saturday morn- 
ings; from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m. five 
nights a week with two one-half hour 
lunch periods. The foundry will be on 
a six-day, 10-hour schedule. The third 
shift will be rearranged so that a cer- 
tain number will be employed in the 
other two shifts, and no lay-offs will 
result from the change. 
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By W. ADAM JOHNSON 


A Warning Note to United States 
manufacturers to build their new 
Latin American trade on a solid 
foundation is being sounded repeat- 
edly by Government officials and 
foreign trade experts. From many 
sources comes information regarding 
pro-Nazi activities by representatives 
of American manufacturers. In a re- 
cent statement by Eugene P. Thomas, 
President, National Foreign Trade 
Council, Inc., New York, he said: 

“Our country must be firmly 
united behind defense plans. During 
the first year of the present war we 
have discovered that it is the char- 
acter of our total trade, not its dol- 
lar value, which is of paramount con- 
cern to a well-balanced economy. In 
efforts to liberalize our trade relations 
with Latin American countries, by 
buying more of their products, it is 
essential that our primary producers 
should not, owing to severe export 
losses during the war, be opposed to 
an enlightened plan for the consolida- 
tion of Pan-American economic 
power against totalitarian threats of 
economic penetration. 

“The most effective method of 
meeting the Axis plans for a revolu- 
tionized world which will pay tribute 
to a ‘Greater German Reich’, is to 
unfold before the world America’s 
alternatives for bringing about uni- 
versal economic order. We should 
not postpone effective planning until 
the end of the war, if we propose to 
take a leading part in the final peace 
and reconstruction, which will con- 
cern us no less vitally than the war- 
ring nations.” 


xk * 


From Information supplied by the 
Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, we learn of a press interview 
with Professor Huhnke, a prominent 
official of the Reich Ministry and presi- 
dent of the German Advertising Coun- 
cil. Mr. Huhnke stated that it was the 
task of German business to convince 
foreign buyers that German economic 


conceptions are more correct than the 
British, which, for a long time, have 
dominated international business, and 
above all to make them understand 
that the new German economic order 
would prove more advantageous for 
them. He emphasized, however, that 
in writing business letters, in choos- 
ing the best forms of advertising or 
in selecting his foreign agent, the 
German exporter should regard him- 
self not only as a salesman for his 
product, but also ‘‘as a worthy repre- 
sentative of the new order.” 

Mr. Huhnke further stated that at 
present the Reich control over foreign 
advertising by German firms is guided 
by three principles, namely, those of 
leadership, cooperation and planning. 
All foreign advertising carried on by 
German firms has to pass through 
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an association set up for that purpose. 

In further substantiation of the 
effect of Nazi propaganda in Latin 
America, Mr. Rovensky of the Coun- 
cil for Development of Inter-Amer- 
ican Relations headed by Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, told Mr. Paul W. Adams, 
Counsel for the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut of the activ- 
ities of many of the agents represent- 
ing American concerns in those coun- 
tries. Mr. Rovensky pointed out that 
they had learned of many cases where 
American dollars were actually being 
expended to promote Nazi propa- 
ganda. This is being done, of course, 
without the knowledge of the manu- 
facturers but because the expenditure 
of funds for advertising in many cases 
is left to the discretion of the agent. 
The agent uses advertising contract 
as a lever to secure a pro-Nazi edi- 
torial policy in the items published 
by the paper. The Foreign Intelligence 
Service of the Government has rather 
complete information on all of those 
agents which are acting for American 
manufacturers but promoting the 
Nazi psychology. Hence, American 
manufacturers should give careful at- 
tention to determine in whose interest 
their agents are actually working. 
Every manufacturer should realize 
that if the Government requests that 
the services of a particular agent be 
discontinued, such request is based on 
first hand knowledge of the pro-Nazi 
character of the agent. 

Recently Mr. Rockefeller issued a 
statement giving the substance of a 
report by an official mission which 
made a four-months’ tour of Latin 
America and studied the business con- 
ditions there. Besides reiterating the 
foregoing, Mr. Rockefeller charged 
that many employes of U. S. firms or 
their Latin American affiliates are 
now members of local anti-American 
organizations. Many firms dealing ex- 
clusively in European products before 
the war, now have obtained agencies 
of U. S. producers. These agencies keep 
them alive and enable them to main- 





tain contacts. Some openly declare 
they will return to their old lines after 
the war. Confidential trade informa- 
tion is being made available to anti- 
American powers. Profits made from 
representing United States firms are 
being used to finance anti-American 
propaganda. Mr. Rockefeller further 
stated that American firms were in 
most cases acting unconsciously in 
furthering the Axis cause in Latin- 
America. He expressed the hope that 
when the conditions are brought to 
their attention the necessary steps to 
correct the situation would be taken 
of their own accord. 


xk * 


War Regulations. So many new war 
regulations are being put into effect 
that caution is necessary to make sure 
that shipments will get through. 
Through its bulletin service, the Asso- 
ciation has kept its members fully in- 
formed as to all matters concerning 
the War Exchange Conservation Act 
of Canada, and the Export Control 
Act of the United States. Other impor- 
tant rulings are listed below: 

Chile—The Consul General of 
Chile in New York reports that cer- 
tificates of origin require consular 
legalization on all United States goods 
and on all goods of other countries 
having a most-favored-nation status 
in Chile. The certificate does not re- 
quire consular legalization on goods 
of countries not having a most- 
favored-nation status in Chile (except 
Canadian goods) but even in these 
cases the shipper must present the cer- 
tificate at the Consulate on freight 
shipments, with the bill of lading, to 
show that he has taken out the certifi- 
cate and had it signed by a Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Goods originating in more than one 
country may be covered by one set 
of certificates regardless of the num- 
ber of countries of origin. In such 
cases, if any of the goods originate in 
a most-favored-nation country, the 
certificate requires consular legaliza- 
tion (gratis). 

Ecuador—The number of the ex- 
change authorization, issued in 
Ecuador must appear on the consular 
invoice. Likewise, it should be stated 
on the consular invoice whether the 
goods covered by the invoice are a 
partial or a total shipment of the 
quantities for which the permit was 
issued. 

French Indo-China—The certifi- 
cate of origin requirement has been 
suspended temporarily. No word has 


been received of the suspension of the 
consular invoice requirement, which 
applies only on goods dutiable ad 
valorem. Parcel post shipments never 
require consular invoices, so that 
there are no longer any special docu- 
mentary requirements on these ship- 
ments. 


United Kingdom — Applications 
for approval of credits will not be 
considered unless the credit specifies 
that the goods are to be carried on 
an approved ship, that is: (1) a ves- 
sel sailing under the flags of the 
British Commonwealth (excluding 
Eire), Norway, Poland, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Sweden, Greece or U. S., or 
(2) a vessel chartered to the British 
Ministry of Shipping or British Com- 
monwealth (excluding Eire), or (3) a 
vessel holding a ship warrant issued 
by the British Ministry of Shipping. A 
ship warrant is simply an approval to 
operate. 


Venezuela—An import license is 
not necessary when the importer does 
not require foreign exchange from 
sources in Venezuela to effect pay- 
ment. 

On freight shipments the exporter 
must present a copy of the import 
license, with the consular invoice, to 
the Venezuelan Consul at the port of 
export in cases where the order has 
been received by mail from Venezuela 
and where the merchandise is to be 
paid for after clearance in Venezuela 
by drafts drawn by the exporter 
against the importer. The exporter 
forwards this license to Venezuela. It 
is not necessary to present the license 
on cabled orders, or when the goods 
are to be paid for in advance or by 
letter of credit, or on imports by the 
Government. 

The Consul General of Venezuela in 
New York reports that when one 
shipment to one consignee comprises 
goods for which the license must be 
presented at the Consulate or where 
no license is required, separate con- 
sular invoices must be drawn. That is 
to say all the goods covered by the 
license (or licenses) presented at the 
Consulate must be on one consular 
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invoice, and the rest of the goods 
must be on a separate consular invoice. 


ar 2 ¢ 


British Navicert System — All 
navicert applications for Switzerland 
must give the name of a forwarding 
agent in Spain or Portugal. 

A special optional procedure has 
been devised to assist shippers who 
cannot place their orders with manu- 
facturers until navicerts are received 
and whose orders cannot be filled 
within the period of validity of the 
navicert. Particulars regarding this 
procedure may be had on request. 


x kk 


WILBERT WARD SPEAKER. 
The February meeting of the Foreign 
Trade Committee of the Association 
will be held at the Quinnipiac Club, 
New Haven, February 21, 1941. Din- 
ner will be served at 6:30 P. M. and 
the meeting will start promptly there- 
after. 

Wilbert Ward, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of 
New York, the feature speaker, will 
talk on “Foreign Trade in War 
Times”. Mr. Ward has headed the Ex- 
port Commercial Credit Department 
for many years having joined the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York in 
1917. He is also a lawyer and tech- 
nical writer on subjects dealing with 
banking and finance. 

Born in South Bend, Indiana, on 
December 5, 1888, he received his 
early education in the public schools 
of that city and then attended De- 
Pauw University from which he 
graduated in 1910 with the degree 
of B.A. He next began the study of 
law in which he received a degree 
from Columbia University in 1913. 
Shortly after this Mr. Ward began 
the practice of law in New York City, 
specializing in the liquidation of in- 
solvent state banking institutions. 

He began his new career in the Ex- 
port Commercial Credit field with the 
National City Bank of New York, 
and has continued as head of this de- 
partment until September 7, 1920 
when he was appointed an Assistant 
Cashier. Mr. Ward was appointed an 
Assistant Vice President, March 27, 
1923. His book “American Commer- 
cial Credits”, published in 1923 has 
been generally recognized as a valu- 
able addition to the library of bank- 
ing practice. 
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The vigorous upward sweep of gen- 
eral business activity in Connecticut 
in evidence since early summer, con- 
tinued during December, the index 
rising 6 points above the already high 
November level. As a result, the in- 
dex stood at 33% above the estimated 
normal, compared with 8% above 
for December a year ago. The expan- 
sion in production resulting from the 
armament program continued to be 
the dominating factor. Retail trade 
during the holiday season attained the 
highest level in recent years. 

The volume of industrial activity 
in the United States rose 5 points to 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


ployment in Connecticut made a sim- 
ilar contra-seasonal advance. Housing 
shortages due to the influx of new em- 
ployees to the manufacturing centers 
are being reported in various localities, 
particularly in Bridgeport. Substantial 
contracts continue to be placed by 
the Government with Connecticut 
concerns covering such diverse prod- 
ucts as cotton blankets and wool serv- 
ice coats, artillery ammunition and 
submarine chasers. 

Reflecting the increased govern- 
ment need for textile products, cotton 
mill activity in the State continued 
to expand rapidly during December, 
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storehouse unit for the Electric Boat 
Company at Groton to cost $500,000, 
and an $800,000 machine shop and 
office building at Bridgeport for the 
Bullard Company. Other lesser con- 
tracts were awarded for factory addi- 
tions and alterations at Hamden, 
West Hartford, Bridgeport and Water- 
bury. 

Weekly automobile production in 
the United States in early January 
recovered sharply from the holiday 
lull. Steel ingot production and oper- 
ations in machine tool plants were 
restricted only by the productive 
capacity of these industries. In the 
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19% above normal, the highest point 
since 1929. 

Preliminary reports for January in- 
dicate continued expansion in pro- 
duction contrary to the usual sea- 
sonal trend. 

The rate of operations in the manu- 
facturing industries in Connecticut 
during December, contrary to the 
usual seasonal trend, continued to rise. 
The index of man-hours worked in 
Connecticut factories advanced to 
45% above normal, an increase of 9 
points over November. The number 
of man-hours worked in New Britain 
manufacturing establishments _in- 


creased more than 8% over the pre- 
vious month while gains averaging 
approximately 3% were realized in 
other cities in the State. Factory em- 
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reaching, after the usual adjustments 
for seasonal factors and long-term 
trend, the highest level in recent years. 

The increase in freight carloadings 
originating in 14 Connecticut cities 
and metal tonnage carried by the 
New Haven Road in December was 
contra-seasonal, the indexes in each 
case reaching the highest levels in re- 
cent years. 

Construction work in progress in 
the State during December, stimulated 
by accelerated residential construction 
and the expansion of various manu- 
facturing plants, advanced several 
points to stand approximately at the 
estimated normal? The general con- 
tracts were awarded during the month 
for the construction of a shop and 
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latter industry, capacity in recent 
months has been expanding at the 
rate of 4% every thirty days. 

The index of wholesale commodity 
prices in the United States, as reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
after remaining unchanged during the 
first three weeks of December, rose 
slightly during the last week. The 
average for the month showed but 
little change from the November level. 
The cost of living in the United States 
increased due principally to an advance 
in food prices. 

Under the stimulus of the best holi- 
day trade in recent years, department 
store sales in the United States during 
December rose to the highest level 
since 1929, 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 
It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acetylene 
Connecticut Gas Products Co Inc Meriden 
Adding Machines 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 

The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Div United Air- 
craft Corp Stratford 


Middletown 
Hartford 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Asbestos 

Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 

Assemblies, Small 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 

Bakelite Moldings 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Balls 

The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 

ing) Hartford 


The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 


aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bearings 

New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 

Bristol 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and roller) 
Stamford 

Bells 


Revin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 

The N N Hill Brass Co 


Belting 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Bolts and Nuts 


Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
7 Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 

S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 

M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 

New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 

New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
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Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 

Brass Mill Products . 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 
Buckles F 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 


fastened) Waterbury 

The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
—— and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Thompsonville 
New London 
Castings 


The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard fg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol] 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey Iron) 
Hartford 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent mouds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 

Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 

Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Chain 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg. Co. Bridgeport 
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Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc we 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 


Waterbury 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones : 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 


503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and_ service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Copper Sheets 


The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 
The J] B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton and Jute Batting 


The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 

33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dies 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 

Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 


Hartford 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletcwn 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


IT’S MADE IN GONNECTICUT 


— CONTINUED— 


Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


The Silex Co 


New London 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 


The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
Engines 

Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 

marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
= John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) 
Flow Meters 


New Haven 


East Hampton 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Milldale 


The Bristol Co 
Forgings 


Clark Brothers Bolt Cd 

Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
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Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 

Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 

Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicating, 

recording and controlling) Waterbury 

Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 

The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 


Glass Ceffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glas utters 


The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


Stamford 


Danbury 


Waterbury 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Io Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


y Seymour 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 

clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 


Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Knit Goods 


New Britain 
(Advt.) 


American Hosiery Company 





Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
amps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, table 
and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Inc (designers, engravers. 
New Haven 


Lehman Brothers 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 


New Haven 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
work only) 


(contract 
Hartford 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 

The Tlallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 


Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 


‘The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A II Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 


and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malléable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 


New Haven 
New Haven 


New London 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
. Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) Waterbury 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Metal Products—Stampings 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 


Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 


Stamford 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 22 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The fohn P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Millboard 
Raybestos- Manhattan 
Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of 


Ine (asbestos) 
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Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 


The Sessions Foundry Co. (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Anothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 

mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Oil Burner Wick 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc Bridgeport 
Oxygen 

Connecticut Gas Products Co Inc Meriden 
Packing 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 


Bridgeport 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 


The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Paper Boxes 

National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 

Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Paper Clips 

The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Paper Tubes and Cores 


New Haven 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


Pipe 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 


New Haven 


Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 

Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 

and yellow brass) Waterbury 

Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 


Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
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Torrington 


Pyrometers 
(recording and _ controlling) 
Waterburv 


The Bristol Co 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 


Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 


The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 


Razors 


Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 


Shelton 


Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 


Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 


kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(brass and aluminum tubular and _ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice’’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 

The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 

The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 

United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 

Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Scales-Industrial Dial 


The Kron Company Bridgeport 


Scissors 


The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products 


The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 


The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 


Truman & Barclay St New Haven 


The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 

Waterbury 

Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
(Advt.) 





Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 


2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


The 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel silver, 
silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company, = New Haven 
The J B Williams a “Uindustrial soaps, 
soaps, shaving soaps) 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 


503 Blake St 


toilet 
Glastonbury 


New Haven 


Derby 


Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


New London 


Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


The Hoggson & Pettis 
141 Brewery St 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Mig Co (steel) 
New Haven 


Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 


New Haven 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Comrany Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel Goods 
Scovill _ Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Steel-Magnetic 


2 Selleck St Stamford 


Cinaudagraph Corp 
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Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


op Clocks, Clectric 


New Haven 


The HC see Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


Tarred Lines 


Hartford 
Meriden 
New Haven 
Middletown 
The Walton Co 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, recording and 
indicating) Waterbury 


Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 

The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 


Threading Machines 


The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 

automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Trucks—Lift 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Valves—Automatic Air 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 


Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control : 
Reaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


New Britain 
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Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Jewett City 
Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 


non-ferrous) 
American Felt Co (felt) 


Waterville 
Glenville 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (clutch washers) 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 


Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wicks 


Raybestos-Manhattan 
Bridgeport 


Middletown 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 


Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockhbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 


Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 
meshes) 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping.Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 

Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wire Reels 

The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Rings 

The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 

tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodwor 

C H Dresser & Son Inc \ Mfg all 


woodwork) 


New Haven 


kinds of 

Hartford 
Yarns 

The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, 
P O Box 1030 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 


strip and wire) 
Waterbury 


SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


FOR SALE—RENT— WANTED 


WANTED—JOB WORK. Special machinery and parts made to 
order. 73 years’ experience manufacturing machinery at your disposal. 
Your inquiries are solicited. Address S. E. 115. 


WANTED—TO BUY. Nos. 4%, 5, 5% Bliss single action double 
crank straight side presses. Nos. 103, 104, 105 Bliss double crank 
inclinable presses. No. 3 L. & J. inclinable press. Address S. E. 127. 


FOR SALE 2—40 H. P. 720 R.P.M. Type MT-346 G. E. Motors, 
Form B, 220 V. 3 phase 60 cycle with controller. Reasonable price. 
Condition as good as new. Address S. E. 128. 


WANTED. Contracts for white metal castings and light stampings 
in any metal. Also finishing in all plates, silver, gold, brass, bronze, 
copper and all combinations of same. Address S. E. 129. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTOR desires to locate sub-contractors who are 
equipped with Bullard Vertical Turret Lathes or horizontal turret bar 
or chucking machines. Please address S. E. 134. 


FOR RENT—Second floor of building containing 5,000 square feet; 
load capacity 150 lbs. per square inch; 13 foot ceilings with sprinkler 
system; wood floors; good ventilation and light. Heat will be supplied. 
Organization connected with woodworking desired. Address S. E. 135. 


FOR SALE—One 10,000 gallon Caldwell 3” Cypress wood tank 14’ 
diameter 9’ 4” deep, with iron I beam bottom supports. Good condition. 
Reasonable. Address S, E. 137. 


LARGE WEST COAST CORPORATION seeks exclusive represen- 
tation for some good product or line. This concern dates back 25-30 
years and has embraced a variety of efforts by men of many years’ 
experience, thoroughly versed in the technique of selling and promo- 
tion, regardless of what the product may be. Satisfactory references 
can be given. Address 138. 


WANTED MACHINING done by manufacturers who desire to 
machine parts for National Defense and who are equipped with Bullard 
Vertical Turret Lathes or horizontal turret bar or chucking machines. 
Please address S. E. 139. 


EMPLOYMENT 


AGE 30 MECHANICAL ENGINEER—Purdue—Practical experience 
in Connecticut industries, factory management, modern production meth- 
ods, etc., purchasing, Government requirements for lethal or related 
manufacturing. Want position where intensive production is in process 
of development. Address P. W. 559. 


FORTY PLUS OF CONNECTICUT offers highly trained men as 
follows: Accountants, Auditors, Advertising, Sales, Engineers, Personnel, 
Financial, Production, Publicity writers, Administrators, etc. All service 
gratis. Write us your requirements—we cover the United States through 
National Forty Plus. 252 Asylum Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE ENGINEER with over 20 years experience in design 
for economical production as well as development work covering a 
diversified field of machinery. Has knowledge of mass production, cost 
and sales. A good administrator. Address P. W. 563. 


CAN YOU USE A QUALIFIED WORLD WAR VETERAN IN 
YOUR PLANT? If you have an opening for such a man in your 
organization put in a call to any office of the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service asking for Veteran qualified for your particular job. If he 
is not available in this office, a check will be made to locate one. Thus 
you will be helping to help a worthy group to a “job in private industry”. 
Address P. W. 567. 


JOURNALIST with 19 years experience in executive publishing, 
writing, editing and 2 years in industry desires position in public rela- 
tions, publicity or personnel work where organization, initiative, responsi- 
bility, and ability to handle people and situations are needed. Age 42, 
college graduate (Yale 1919). Adaptable to any circumstances or 
problems and accustomed to major responsibility in planning, directing 
and carrying out ideas. Address P. W. 568. 


POSITION WANTED by a past 20 years chief executive of metal 
working plants having unusual experience in finance, costs, sales, produc- 


SECTION 
tion and purchasing. Thoroughly familiar with New England markets. 
Due to reorganization, available at once. Address P. W. 569. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, resident of Hartford. Especially qualified 
to handle work such as production and sales control, cost and payroll 
work. Many years experience with nationally known companies, selling 
as well as installing. Standard costs—budget control and many other 
special accounting applications. Desires to make connection that will 
not require traveling. Address P. W. 570. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, male, 29 years of age, with 2! years 
general experience in a Connecticut manufacturing company. Has just 
completed commercial school and desires position as male secretary or 
stenographer. Ultimate goal is executive ranking. Address P. W. 571. 


FACTORY MANAGER—with over 25 years experience in metal 
goods manufacturing, having had complete charge of production and 
management, seeks similar connection where his services would be of 
value. American born, age 48, married. Can furnish best of references. 
A personal interview solicited. Address P. W. 572. 


EXECUTIVE— practical mechanic with creative ability. Management 
and engineering background with wide diversified experience metal 
products. Address P. W. 573. 


SALES MANAGER—Resourceful, thinks out of the rut, goes for 
profitable sales. Mature, energetic, experienced from direct sales to 
national distribution. Chances are good he is the “right man” you’ve 
hoped for and now need. A talk will tell. Address P. W. 574. 


HOME ECONOMIST AND SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
with eight years business experience desires position. Trained public 
speaker. Wide acquaintance with leading club women in entire metro- 
politan area. Excellent following. Good background in educational 
films, publicity and promotion. Well groomed, smart, agreeable per- 
sonality. Protestant. For interview address P. W. 575. 


GRADUATE ACCOUNTANT with experience in insurance and 
manufacturing firms seeks position in Hartford or vicinity. Has studied 


business law, business organization and management, systems, costs, etc. 
Address P. W. 576. 


YOUNG MAN WILLING TO START FROM SCRATCH 
in order to be closer to home. College graduate specializing in all 
phases of advertising and sales promotion. A decided asset to any firm. 
Detailed experience, education, personal background and _ references 
upon request. Address P. W. 577. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED, VERSATILE EXECUTIVE with a bent for 
organization can help you reach your 1941 objectives. Over 18 years 
of successful application of the principals of research and promotion 
to industrial, commercial and civic problems. Negotiations supported by 
exhibits of definite results with a variety of big projects. Address P. W. 
578. 


ADVERTISING, MERCHANDISING AND SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER with a wealth of organizing and production experience 
seeks position where his services will be of value along more specialized 
lines. Portfolio of publicity and promotional material available. Con- 
nection in New York State and New England desired, but willing and 
free to move to any locality. Address P. W. 579. 


AMBITIOUS, capable young man of 28 desires position as Cost 
Accountant or Auditor in organization where initiative and ability 
count. Able to handle personnel and meet people. Excellent references. 
For an interview address P. W. 580. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—Twenty years successful experience merchan- 
dising building products. Structural engineering and architectural 
background. Desires permanent connection where ability and experi- 
ence will prove valuable. Gentile, American born. References. Personal 
interview requested. Address P. W. 581. 


EXECUTIVE with a flair for effective organization can help you with 
your 1941 problems. Well recommended. Over 18 years of experience in 
the application of the principles of research and promotion to major 
problems of an industrial, commercial and civic nature. Negotiations 
supported by exhibits of definite results with a variety of big projects. 
Address P. W. 582. 

ALERT TRAFFIC MAN is seeking association with a progressive 
company. Has been employed for the last five years by one of the 
largest shippers in the state. Address P. W. 583. 


ADVERTISING MAN. Young man just over thirty who has had 
over ten years industrial and agency advertising experience and who 
has been both assistant and advertising manager, now seeks a broader 
field in industrial sales promotion and advertising than now afforded 


in his present agency connection. Here is a real find in the promotion 
field. Address P. W. 584. 
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You CAN HELP DEFEND 





THE NATION’S FIRST-LINE DEFENDERS 








Branches in 62 of the 
Country’s Principal 


including: Bridgeport, Conn., 
Newfield Building, 1188 Main 
Street — Hartford, 
Essex 
and Lewis Streets. 


Injuries to industrial workers 
have always increased in times 


_o*” of increased production. 


‘More production!”’ is the cry. 
Thousands of men find new work; 
men not fully trained must do 
important jobs. Everybody feels 
the urge to rush. Accidents, 
crippling men and production 
schedules, result. 


America cannot afford these 
accidents. Men of high skill are 
scarce already. We must not let 
accidents thin the ranks of men 
as vital to our national defense 
as those in uniform. 


Therefore, for the hundreds of 
thousands of industrial workers 
whose safety is guarded with 
help of American Mutual safety 
consultants . . . we have con- 
tinued to forge new weapons to 
fight accidents and have sharp- 
ened our vigilance. 


Men familiar with the intricate 
operations of each major indus- 
try are among our safety corps. 
Working to prevent accidents, 
they also realize that preven- 
tive measures must not interfere 
with high-speed, close-tolerance 
work. Fortunately, they know 
production methods and pro- 
duction men as well as safety. 


Recently, our consultants de- 
veloped a new methodofanalyz- 
ing and interpreting accident 
records, making diagnosis and 
elimination of danger spots 
easier. This is but one of the new 
tools helping our policyholders 
guard their workers from danger. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET T, 
describing our accident-prevention 
work and specialized medical services 
intended to rehabilitate injured men 
for useful work. Address 
American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., Dept. Ql, 
142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 












American Mutual 
Woorksto Make AU Work Safe 





Is it keyed for your 1941 needs... . or is it outmoded, inadequate to 
handle the demands you now make on it? 

Right now is a good time to call your nearest telephone business 
office and say — "Send a representative to check on our service.’ We'll 


say Certainly"... . and the check-up will not cost you a cent or put you 
under the least obligation. 
Why not call us — now? 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


ae a . “ : : a A . 
"THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD ASDVERTISAN G ARI 


* COMPANY 


85 TRUMBULL STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ~ 
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Tue Case, Lockwoop & Bratnarp Co. 
HARTFORD [1941] CONNECTICUT 





